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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 





“ Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
dena - ; i! - y seniothentend one-sided views ; and, by setting aside the distincti 


endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men ; ons 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Peview of the Week. 


—_—»——- 


ESSATION of diplomatic intercourse with 
America—that is the news of the week. Our 
Ministers would not recal Mr. Crampron; Mr. 
Crampron, therefore, is reported to have been 
dismissed, and Mr. Dauuas may or may not cross 
him on the high seas. The British representative 
returns with something more than an official cen- 
sure hanging to his name. He is charged, by the 
United States Government, with haying made, 
withdrawn, and denied an important admission. 
It is a. question of practical falsehood between Mr. 
Crampton on one side, and Mr. Crarron, Mr. 
Maser, and Mr. Cass on the other, and the diffi- 
culty is to believe one witness in preference to 
three. But the personal matter is insignificant in 
comparison with the vast interests that now de- 
pend on the decision of the two Governments. 
Technically, the dismissal of the British Minister 
from Washington is a step nearer war; essen- 
tially, it ought to tend towards a reconciliation. 
The obnoxious agent has disappeared from the 
scene; if negotiations are still carried on, they 
will be conducted indirectly ; America will not be 
required to receive Mr. Crampton again, and the 
general dispute is reduced to a point so fine, that 
it would be worse than infatuation to make it a 


cause of war. This is no time for England to be | 


fighting across the Atlantic. Certain continental 
Powers might not regret to see the unworn Baltic 
armaments hurried into the western hemisphere, 
Europe free from the weight of English councils, 
Manchester at a stop-still, Lancashire in insurrec- 
tion, Englishmen and Americans killing each other 
in the north, while Spaniards and Mexicans spread 
the battle southwards; but we have interests at 
home which will not allow us, at this particular 
moment, to play that desperate game. There 
= little encouragement in the promise of the 
Morning Post, that Louis Navoueox would be still 
our faithful and active ally. 

Kings are exchanging courtesies after the 
war. The Emperor of Russia, at Berlin, has 
wed his brother of Austria. At Berlin, also, 
ca might play a second time to a pit full of 

oyalty. ‘Two sovereign princes, an empress- 
dukes a a queen consort, one of the starry grand- 
“ & group of the itinerant princes 
iarinerf and the diademed of the other sex, 
glittering at the court of Freperick Wi- 
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uiaM. Friendly notes from Vienna and Paris 
have been addressed to the Por, who has sent 
to Paris, in return, his sacred ambassador to 
christen the Child of France. Meanwhile, the 
Child of France promises to be but a sickly 
flower, Evaxyie droops in the June sun, and Louis 
Navrotxon himself, who rides the ark of the in- 
undation, endures his old rheumatic griefs. He 
shed tears, say private letters of ‘‘ our own corre- 
spondents,” as the echoes of welcome swept to 
him down the vale of the Rhéne; but the curious 
circumstance is that a nation so deeply moved by 
the love of this aguish Cassar, is not permitted to 
speak, or publish, or elect, and is confessed by 
the flatterers of the Empire to bear a swarming 
progeny of revolutionary societies. La Beauce, 
the Lombardy of France, is a lake. The Loiret 
; and the Rhone are united by vast streams of water. 
| The wrecks of farms and villages float to the sea ; 
| the population retires to the hills. In the midst of 
this terrible tableau appears the Emperor in 
Council, and ten millions of public money are 
| voted for the relief of the sufferers. Somebody 
| must be praised for this generosity, and, as Louis 
| Napoxeon officiates, the flattery falls to him. But 
the floods threaten the harvest, and the harvest 
| threatens the revenue, and the Moniteur says there 
| is no fear of revenue or harvest, and good people 
| abroad believe the Mowiteur, and the sceptics at 
home are sent to Cayenne, and irony wears the 
crown. 

In the midst of irony serious events move on. 
| The Russian journals in Belgium predict a dis- 
turbance in Italy ‘‘ within six weeks,” and though 
this is meant, probably, as no more than a taunt 
to Austria, the darkening aspects of the peninsula 
justify increased apprehension. The outburst of 
a popular war is not impossible; the getting up 
of a few police insurrections is very probable 
indeed. Austria can then hang off the 
most troublesome patriots. She appears to have 
failed in engaging Russia to join the new Hol; 
Alliance, though Freperick Wu.t1aM is ready 
enough to embrace his kinsman ALEXANDER, and 
utter a pompous speech on the necessity of keep- 
ing Europe inorder. But Lovis Navozeoy thinks 
that to be his own task. If only he could carry 
out a plan for the consolidation of despotic au- 
thority, and elect himself Chairman of the Com- 
pany, it would much assist in suppressing the 
painful rumours of revolution in Italy, the con- 
tinual irritation that pricks his power in France, 








the inconvenient action of minor states ; and not- 





withstanding the diplomatic disclosures of the Post, 
it might forward this scheme could Great Britain 
be disengaged from her European connexions, 
and induced to send our admirals drifting in 
the track of the caravels of Conumpyy. The 
new sort of despot has already experimented 
upon Belgium, and he, or some one eise, 
has been tampering with Sardinia. But the 
plot of the two Powers—to which England only 
“‘adheres”—is upon an elastic plan, Austria 
“hurls back at Turin the accusations made by the 
Sardinian Plenipotentiaries,” and undertakes to 
defend, not only her own territories, but those of 
all the Italian princes, Vicron EMMANUEL ex- 
cepted. What do our Ministers say to this as- 
sumption of a general Italian protectorate? What 
they do, and what they say, is known to them and 
to their correspondents, the foreign diplomatists ; 
the British people, one, we may suppose, of the 
“ parties concerned,” not being in the least in- 
formed of the proceedings taken in its august 
name. 

Parliament, under the influence of the sudden 
heat, begins to grow weary of its toil, and to 
think more of the races and the moors than of dry 
business at St. Stephen’s. It sits grudgingly; 
and on Tuesday the faithful Commons were un- 
faithful enough not to “make a House.” ‘The 
transactions of honourable members when they 
have met have not presented us with much that is 
either interesting or important. The Committee 
of Supply has been drudging through its work 
much after the usual fashion, with the customary 
amount of opposition from Mr. Wuitams and @ 
few other watch-dog members, and the general 
triumph of vested interests in the adoption of 
disputed votes. Some criticisms, however, by Mr. 
Locxe Kine on the unsatisfactory labours of the 
Statute Law Commission (for which a vote of 
19111. was asked and granted) elicited from Sir 
Fitzroy Kxxty a statement to the effect that the 
Commission has in fact been making way; that 
the work is mainly done} and that we are shortly fo 
see on the table of the House seventeen or eighteen 
bills for reducing our chaos of confused and contra- 
dictory laws to something like compact, har- 
monious, and comprehensible shape— assuredly, 
not before the need of some such arrangement 
was grievously felt, since we are only now begin- 
ning to effect what Lord Bacon indicated ‘as a 
necessity two centuries and a half ago. 

A bomb directed against the unhappy little 
kingdom of Greece by Mr. James M‘Guggor, 
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previous to going into Committee of Supply, 
stimulated Lord Patmerston to let off a much 
more startling missile in the same direction. Mr. 
M‘Grecor called attention to a 
now desolates the ella gona, 1ex- 
pressed his wish that the should ‘be 
compelled to reform, or, as a of milder aiter- 
native, if the first were im that the 

King shouid be again er- 
man Prince. Te this, Lord"Patmerstoxy—one of 
the founders of modern Greece—replied by 
charging King Orno and his Government with 
evasion, corruption, and underhand treachery 
against the constitution, and by hinting that it 
would be impossible to anticipate the future 
policy of England and France. So that Greece 
is placed side by side with Naples under the 
shadow of an implied threat. 

The Scotch Parochial School Bill—a step to- 
wards the secularization of schools north of the 
Tweed by doing away with any religious test for 
the masters—has passed the second reading in the 
Commons; and the Lords have been sitting in 
committee on the bill for “ reforming” the appel- 
late jurisdiction of that House, by authorizing 
the Queen to appoint two Deputy Speakers, at 
60001. a year each, to assist the Lords in their 
judicial duties; by allowing the House of Lords, 
as a legal court, to sit during the vacation or at 
any time of year; by imposing on ‘the country a 
lange additional expense in salaries and pensions ; 
and by hinting at a limitation of the prerogative 
of the Crown by declaring that the monarch may 
make four life peers, which is equivalent to saying 
that no greater number shall be created. The 
country will hardly be satisfied with this attempt 
to stave off some zeform which shall really prevent 
the last resort of justice being something very 
like a solemn sham ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
House seemed satisfied, and would not agree with 
Lord Anexpssy’s protest, rising out of the depths 
of his nationality, against hearing Scotch appeals 
in a court where the majority of the auditors is 
composed of Englishmen ignorant of the Scotch 
law. His Lordship proposed a court of final 
appeal in Scotland ; but the feeling of the House 
was against him—Lord Sr. Leonarps declaring 
that English lawyers are by no means ignorant of 
Scotch law, and even the Duke of Arcytt and 
Lord Campsext, despite their Caledonian birth 
and blood, disagreeing with the suggestion. One 
of the most noticeable features of the discussion, 
however, was that put forward by Earl Firzwn- 
ram, who reminded the Peers, parenthetically, 
that they are not a “ House,” but an Apartment : 
the Constitution, he said, supposes their Lord- 
ships to sitin an apartment ofthe Queen's palace, 
and, therefore, they have no right to touch the 
prerogative ! 

Mr. Grorae Moors, by 88 votes to 59, and 
without verbal opposition on the part of any 
member, has carried his Irish Tenant Right Bill 
through the second reading. The bill proposes 
to seeure to tenants the proper benefit of their ex- 
penditure, either in labour or capital, and to place 
restraints upon the landlords’ powers of eviction. 

While our representatives are making and un- 
making, amending and augmenting, the laws 
which govern us, the co-ordinate process of de- 
fying all such decrees, as well as those of higher 
origin, goes on as usual; and the law-breakers 
attract more attention than thelaw-makers. The 
ground swell consequent on the grand Patmer 
tempest of the two preceding weeks exhibits 
itself this week in the last desperate efforts of the 
conviet to escape the penalty awarded him. Mr. 

Jouyw Suara, Patmer’s solicitor, has put forth a 
plea for the condemned, on the ground that Dr. 
Tartor’s hypothesis of complete absorption of 
strychnine into the system after it has done its 
fatal work, provided there be mo more than is 
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he therefore asks for a Government commission 
to test theaccuracy of Dr. Taytor’s assertions— 
Patmer's*#entence, in the meanwhile, to stand in 
abeyan@e. The chain of evidence was genfessedly 
intpetfect, Gnasmuch.esstrychnine was *nétfound 
in @eoxe’sbody ; butithe weight of the other tes- 
tintamy wasio great Ghat we may grant the par- 
tictllar wealkness in question, and yet remain in 
possession “of an overwhelming case against th 

condemned man. Lord CAmpse i instructed the 
jury that it was not necessary, in point of law, 
that the poison should have been discovered in 
order that the accused should be found guilty ; 
and assuredly, as a matter of moral conviction, 
the case does not rest merely on the grounds of 
scientific dogma. Still, we cannot refuse to any 
human being, under such circumstances, a fair 
consideration of all doubtful points. It must be 
admitted, also, that a strong feeling is getting 
abroad in favour of a commutation of the capital 
sentence. The convict is besieged in his prison 
by importunate letter-writers, who express their 
commiseration in prose and verse, and generally 
conclude their communications with the polite 
intimation—“ an answer will oblige ;” the object 
of course being mainly to get an autograph of the 
wonderful man of Rugeley. Petitions in favour 
of transportation instead of hanging are now lying 
for signature ; and, upon the whole, it seems as if 
the exciting bets of “ Parmer against Catcrarr” 
might be renewed. Altogether, a singular spe- 
cimen of our nineteenth century virtue is here 
presented for the jibes of scoffers and the edifica- 
tion of the thoughtful. 


The police courts do not present us with much of 
interest ; butin the Bankruptcy Court the affairs of 
the sempiternal Marx Born have again appeared, 
with their revelations of gigantic and multiform 
commercial vice, and the Saprerm disclosures 
continue. Side by side with those revela- 
tions, we have the fact of an extension of clemency 
to Mr. Bares, who, as the sham partner in the 
house of Srraman, Pavur, and Bares, is con- 
sidered, and not unreasonably, to have shared 
only in a minor degree in the guilt of the two 
veritable partners. But what are we to think of 
that state of the trading world in which such 
assumptions of a position not warranted by fact 
are of common occurrence ? 

Guilt, however, has not had it all to itself in 
this bright young summer weather. The week 
just concluded has been in many respects a week 
of charity. Not a day has passed without cele- 
brating the anniversaries of several benevolent asso- 
ciations. Benevolence has mated with pantomine 
at the Lyceum. The Strangers’ Home for natives 
of the Orient and of Africa was inaugurated by 
Prince Atpert last Saturday; and on Monday 
the Queen laid the first stone of the Wellington 
College, an institution the object of which will be 
to take care of the orphans of soldiers. The cere- 
mony took place under beautiful and touching 
circumstances. The sun shone out with midsum- 
mer brightness and heat; the wind came softly 
and balmily from the west; and there, on the 
woody knoll selected for the building, and glanc- 
ing over heathy soil and dark, rough moorland to 
the far metropolis and the wealthy valley of the 
Thames, the scene was rendered doubly gladsome 
by the bright flutter of ladies’ dresses and the flare 
of military scarlet. But there was a pathos in 
the thought of the many soldiers’ orphans which 
the late war had created; and the QuEEn’s voice 
faltered as she connected the name of her son 
Arrnur with the great soldier whose title had 
been given to the building then commenced. 
And so the criminal side of human nature finds 
its balance in active sympathy, and regard for the 
necessities of others. 

The constitution of the army came before the 
notice of the House on Thursday, on the ocea- 





sufficient to kill, is“ new and hypothetical ;” and 


of ourtroops, and of an improved educatio, 
Officers amd men. In a speech which pr ~ 
attention of amembers, and drew forth 
exprestiions'from Lord Paumersron, Mr. 
exhibited the deficiency of our bra a 
knowlege of those practical acquateee tine 
formepant-of the active potency of an army in the 
, and in that capability of self-reliance which j 
If the battle in prolonged operations, He tg 
showed—what the nowsynpen, ourselves inelud 
have shown before him—that our officers vel ed, 
too much on “the guinea stamp,” have neg] 
a theoretical knowledge of their art ; and he y 
tured to suggest to the House various sles = 
remedying these defects which we fo 


already grievously suffered. 

would not canal themselv oot ed carn 
themselves except to a blunder; but they stated 
that the subject is under their considerati n, and 


that no efforts shall be spared for future 
ment. 
—eE_——— 
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Hearty or Loxpon.—In the first week of May, the 
deaths registered in London rose to 1154; during the 
following weeks, they have shown a constant decrease, 
and in the last week of the month, which ended last 
Saturday, they were 1027. In the week that 
on which the mortality rose, the mean weekly tempera- 
ture had fallen to 41°3 deg.; in three su weeks, 
it rose to 44-3 deg., 51:2 deg., and 53°1 deg.; and last 
week it was 53°3 deg. In the corresponding weeks of 
the last ten years, 1846-55, the average number of 
deaths was 952, which, if raised in proportion to increase 
of population, becomes 1047. The number, as shown 
by the present returns, is therefore less than, but not 
materially different from, the estimated amount. The 
number of births registered in the week was 1578; and 
there was an excess of 551 in the number of persons 
born as compared with those who died. The oldest 
person recorded in the returns of deaths is a widow who 
lived in Battersea, and had attained the age of ninety- 
four years. A man died from “typhoid fever and me- 
lancholia” in the Shoreditch workhouse. Seven days 
before his death, the police had brought him and his 
wife to the house from Wellington-street, Kingsland- 
road, both in a very emaciated state. It appears that 
he had gone to the docks on the morning of the 21s¢ 
ult. in quest of employment, but arrived too late to 
obtain it, and on returning home had attempted to de- 
stroy himself by strangulation.—From the Registrar- 
General's Weekly Return. 

Mr. Layarp, M.P., arrived at Constantinople on 
20th ult., and has been entertained by Lord Stratford 
Redcliffe. 

Mr. Henry Mayuew, through his friend Mr. Rush- 
ton, has published a long correspondence between him- 
self and Dr. Taylor, from whom he demanded an expla- 
nation with respect to the assertions on the trial of 
Palmer in connexion with Mr. Mayhew. Dr. Taylor 
refuses to explain, but refers Mr. Mayhew to his soli- 
citors. The dispute, therefore, remains to be settled by 
law. 

Masonic DfsEUNER AT OxFoRD.—A masonic dé- 
jeéner, in honour of Mr, Beach, M.A., of Christ Chureh, 
one of the masters of the body (to whom a testimonial 
was presented), was given in Worcester Gardens, Oxford, 
on Monday. The Vice-Chancellor and the Karl of Car- 
narvon were among the guests. 

“From Oxrorp To Rome.”—The W Register 
and Catholic Standard of Saturday peaked. that two 
Protestant clergymen have been received into the Reman 
Catholic Church. The one is the Rev, F. Temple, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and late principal of 
the Government Training College at Knellar-hall; and 
the other is a son of the cerebrated Rev. Dr. Arnold, of 


Tue New Bisnor or CARLISLE AND THE Local 
Cremerery.—The new Bishop of Carlisle, taking an 
opposite course to his predecessor, has consented, says 
the Carlisle Journal, to consecrate the cemetery without 
requiring the erection of a stone fence or any i 
barrier between the portion of the ground appropriated 
to the members of the Church of England and that de- 
voted to persons who are not members of that body. He 
8 perfectly satisfied with boundary stones. 

Mapame Roncont—A gentleman, accompanied by # 
lady who was stated to be the wife of Signor Roncou, 
the singer at the Italian Opera, applied at Mi a 
street for the advice of Mr. Bingham. 
coni had been separated from Signor Roneoni for some 
time, her allowance from her husband being 24,0008. 
a year. A report having been spread abroad that Ma- 
dame Ronconi was dead, the allowance was 8t0 
the lady had in consequence been reduced to great 
distress. She had come to this country to assert her 
claims; but her husband refused to do anything ' 
her support, on the unfounded plea of adultery in Italy, 
and she was now in great distress, Mr. Bingham sat 
the applicant could either consult a solicitor or 
apply to the authorities of the parish in which she w# 
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~“TMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
—_ 
i Monday, June 2nd. 

- or Lorps, on the motion of the Duke of 
ey os Dareeematee Scnoots (ScorLanp) Brut 
axithe object of which is simply to remedy certain defects 

in the ‘of a bill passed in 1854—was read a 

‘second time, without discussion. 

NIGHT SIGNALS AT SEA. 

‘Lord Duncannon asked if the Government intended 
by any measure to compel coasting vessels, or vessels 
sailing in the Channel by night, to exhibit lights, and 
whether the Admiralty had under consideration any 
new plan of night signals for sailing ships. — Lord 
SrawLEY or ALDERLEY stated that the whole subject 
was under consideration by the Admiralty.—The Earl of 
Harpwicke doubted the expediency of compelling both 
ships and steamers to observe the same regulations. 

ifter getting through some merely routine business, 
the House adjourned. 

In the House or Commons, Lord SAnpon took the 
oaths and his seat on his election for the borough of 
Lichfield, in the room of Lord Waterpark, resigned. 

APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 
‘The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcuequEer moved that a 


Mr. Monckton Mruves believed that there is a fair’ 
prospect that the system of brigandage will be ‘put ‘an 
end to. 

The House then went into Committee of 


SUPPLY. 

On the first vote (3,461/. for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners), Mr. Wiiniams divided the House, as he 
conceived that the Established Church ought to pay its 
own commissioners. The division showed 166 for the 
vote and 66 against it. 

A discussion arose on the vote of 16,022/., for the 
Charity Commissioners, when Lord Paumerstox, in 
answer to Mr. Mowsray, said that Sir George Grey in- 
tended to bring in a measure (though probably not this 
session) for the purpose of carrying out the schemes 
| recommended in the reports of the Charity Commissioners. 
| —Several members objected to the y magni- 
tude of the vote, and to the expenses incurred in the ad- 
| ministration of charity suits, which, ii was alleged, had 
| been multiplied greatly of late years by law officers for 

the sake of costs; but ultimately, on a division, the 
| House affirmed the vote by 146 to 40. 
| "The next vote was 1,911. for the Statute Law Commis- 
| sion, when Mr. Locke KinG complained that no reform 
| in the shape of consolidation or codification had resulted 
| from the Commission. He objected to the appointment 








message should be sent to the House of Lords to request | of Mr. Bellenden Ker, who had but little experience in 
their Lordships to communicate to that House a copy of the statute law, and who did not give all his time to the 
the report cf the select committee appointed by their | duties of the Commission.—Mr. Bates denied that 
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Lordships on the Appellate Jurisdiction.—Agreed to. 


MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 

Lord Parmerston, replying to some questions put by 
Wr. Rorsvck, stated, with respect to the Commission 
appointed to settle the form of Government of the Danu- 
bian Principalities, that England, France, and Turkey 
reserve to themselves the power to give to their Commis- 
sioners such ‘instructions as might seem proper. The 
Commissioners would not proceed to the discussion of 
any business until the Divans should be convoked, 
which would not take place till the evacuation of the 
countries by the foreign troops has been completed. 
The Russians, however, could not evacuate that part o 
Bessarabia which has been ceded to Turkey until the 
settlement of the mew line of frontier; and this would 
be a work of time. It would not be expedient to pro- 
auce the instructions which had been framed for the 
English Commissioners. 


MILITARY MONUMENT AT SCUTARLI. 
Mr. Roesvok wished to inquire whether there had 
been any public competition among the sculptors of this 
country in regard to the monument to be erected at 


Scutari, in memory of those who had died there.—The | 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he believed an 
agreement had already been entered into with Baron 


Marochetti for the erection of the work in question.— | 


Mr. Rorsvuck said he thought he might gather from the 
reply that there had been no public competition. 


STATE OF GREECE. 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. 
James M’GreEGor, pursuant to notice, called attention 
to the state of Greece, and, pointing out its lawless con- 
dition, desired to hear from Lord Palmerston some ex- 
planation of the policy, or the degree of coercion, he 
meant to bring to bear on the Greek monarch and Go- 
vernment. That Government had as yet made no pro- 
gress towards establishing the constitution which, no 
doubt, the noble Lord designed should be established ; 
and he believed the Premier would be doing the greatest 
service to Greece itself by exercising a degree of coereion 
Which, by improving the system of administration, 
Would enforce the fulfilment of existing obligations. He 
hoped to hear that the definite object of that oecupation 
was to compel the court of Greece to lessen its extrava- 
gant expenditure and to discontinue its corrupt prac- 
tices ; or, if this object could not be secured, he hoped 
Lord Palmerston, who had made the King of Greece, 
would feel it consistent with his duty, and with the in- 
terest of this country, to reduce him again to the posi- 
tion in which he found him—namely, that of a German 


Lord Parwersron replied that the Pireus had been 
‘occupied by French and English troops in consequence 
of measures of aggression against Turkey, to which the 
Government of Greece was accessory. But unfortu- 
nately that measure on the part of France and England 
had not resulted in any improvement either in the sys- 
tem of Government or the internal condition of the 
country. The truth was, that the Government and 
Court party, ever since the accession of King Otho, had 
endeavoured to get rid of the check of constitutional 
forms by corrupt and indirect means; and the king 
had evaded the engagement he was under to give 
to his subjects a representative government. At length, 
in 1843, came the insurrection which extorted from him 
those institutions which he had been unwilling to give ; 
tince which time, no efforts have been spared for cor- 
Tupting, by bribes, first the electors, and then the 

; 80 that the Greek Parliament is now but a 
shadow of the substance, As the guarantee of the debt 
is common to the three Powers (England, France, and 

); ithad been held that no one Power is entitled 

its own claim. It would not be possible to 
gland and France with 


anticipate the future policy of En 
Tespect to Greece. 


e| himself dissatisfied with the progress that had been made 


| private friendship (as had been suggested) had anything 
| to do with Mr. Ker’s appointment. The commissioners 
|had done much in the way of preparation for acts of 
| Parliament; and several es for the lidati 
| of divers laws were being considered.—This testimony 
| was confirmed by Sir Frrzroy Keiiy, who stated that 
| seventeen or eighteen bills, resulting from the labours of 
| the Commission, would shortly be laid on the table of the 
| House. The statutes were to a great extent already 
consolidated, and indexes of obsolete and repealed 
| statutes had been made.—After a great deal of discussion 
| (in the course of which Lord Joun RussEL. expressed 





| by the Commission, and suggested that, in imitation of 
| the system pursued by the first Napoleon, reports should 
be prepared by the commissioners, and afterwards sub- 
|mitted to the judges for correction), the vote was 
carried by 70 to 54, notwithstanding what Mr. Looks 
Kuve called a conclusive reason against adopting it— 
| viz., that it appeared, from a return just made, that there 
was then a balance in the hands of the commissioners of 
3,0292., and that there was no reason why they should add 
to that amount. 
A vote of 21,8422., for fees, salaries, and 
payable under the provisions of the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, and another for 13,500 for the Board of 
| Fisheries, Scotland, were agreed to, aftersome opposition 
| by Mr. Win.iams aud others, who thought the votes un- 
jnecessary. The House divided on the latter vote, as Mr. 
| WILLIAMS declined to withdraw his opposition to the 
vote for the North of Scotland Fisheries Board, although 
| am assurance was given by Mr. Witson that the vote 
would not again appear in its present shape. The 
report of the commission of inquiry would decide 
whether the board would be dissolved or continued upon 
a self-supporting principle. The vote was carried by 
162 to 39. 
Progress was then reported, and the House resumed. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION (HOUSE OF 


On the order of the day in the House or 
going into committee on this-bill, the Earl 
suggested that all Scotch ap be 

referred to a 


from FE me the 4 
a wag and authority ; coasts Seminaries 


|-was a rather “revolutionary” proposal. As 


Scotland, the appellate jurisdiction exercised 
House is an act of usurpation. ‘The ‘niost 

English lawyers are ignorant of Scotch law, and 
it; and even Lord Erskine bad declared in his 
Aberdeen's) presence, thirty years ago, that he was “‘as 
ignorant of Scotch law as if he had 1 ‘a ‘native of 
Mexico.” Owing to this ignorance, a Scoteh appeal 
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ignorant of, their law. 

The Earl of Derwy, replying to ‘the 
Lord Aberdeen, said that, although, on the 
he had stated the case of soot talent 
one of several o' ons rai 
tem, ‘he had caren seutaiael eta Giamacetaag Miaiar 
to any of those objections. He 19 t think atty tase 
had been made out with respect to Scofhind, sach as 
would legitimately call for a change im the ‘existing 
jurisdiction. . 


tion, the noble Lord should have mentioned the uaine of 
Erskine as one who professed to know nothing of Scotch 
law. That Jadge was himself a Scotéhman, and there- 
fore ought to have known something of the laws of his 
own country. A lawyer could not attain @minence at 
the bar without practically acquainted with Sedtch 
law; and he (Lord St. Leonards) was of opinion that, 
without such knowledge, no man ought to be placed on 
the woolsack. The Scotch agents are well awate that 
English barristers make themselves masters of Scotch 
eases, or they would not be so desirous them 
to conduct the appeals from Scotland. 
Leonards) had great practice in Scotch cases ‘at 
and a Scotch agent came to him and ‘ 
undertake all the cases, and should have a 
every case. Now, that did mot look ‘like 
part of Scotchmen that 
the hands of English la 
than he did the ability and 
cates at the bar; but, at the ‘sa 
a Scotch Judge being brought up 
appellate jarisdiction. 

The Duke of Arerii thought that 
of Lord Aberdeen had been greatly 
still he feared they would damage the 
nesses from Scotland, who were 
committee, strongly urged that there 
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| The debate on the second reading of this bill, ad- | 
journed from the 25th of April, was resumed by Sir 
James Fereuson, who supported the measure because it 
did not alter the present state of things with respect to | 
religious teaching. He suggested, howéver, that ‘there | 
should be a provision in the bill which should make it | 
compulsory on all schoolmasters to be of some definite 
Christian persuasion.—Mr. Cumminc Bruce would not | 
divide the House on the question of the second reading, | 
though he was opposed to the bill, but would eadeavour 
to persuade the House not to go into committee on the 
measure as it stood.—Mr. Buacksurn, Mr. Mackie, 
and Mr. Jonnsrone, also dissented from the bill, on the 
ground that the abolition of the religious test for school- 
masters would have the effect of secularizing the eduea- 
tion of the people of Scotland.—Mr. Biack defended 
the bill, and observed that the best guarantee for reli- 
gious teaching is to be found in the religious principles 
jof the Seotch.—The Lorp Apvocats, having gone 
| through the clauses of the bill, observed ‘that the Pres- 
|bytery would still retain a superintendence over the 
schools, and asserted that there is ample security for re- 
ligious teaching, though not of a sectarian character.— 
After some further discussion, of a rather rambling na~ 
ture, the bill was read a second time. 


JOENT-8TOCK COMPANIES BILL. 

This bill was read a third time, and passed.—In dis- 
cussing the added clauses, Mr. Hentey moved that 46, 
47, and 48 should be left out. The clauses related to 
the appointment of inspectors by the Board of Trade to 
look into the accounts and ascertain the insolvency of 
companies. Such a duty as that, Mr. Henley thought, 
ought to be left to the parties immediately concerned, 
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one Scotch Judge always present in 
confessed he entered upon the considerat 
tion with every disposition which nation: 
prompt to sustain it; bat he th 
deen would agree with him, that it was 
of the committee that that ‘was not the remedy 
they could adopt., As regarded the ¢reation of a new 
tribunal in Scotland, there was not one witness im favour 
of the proposition: all were desirous Of ‘preserving the 

power of appeal to the House of Lords. 
The Earl of WicKxLow thought the bill cofitained 
much that was tionable.—Lord Cawrsern. would 
i to assert that the universal véice of 
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which exeluded Lord Wensleydale was ‘en expres- 
sion of opinion, and could not have:the force of an Act 
of Parliament.—Lord FrrzwittiaM conceived:that'the 
House had got into a difficulty from which it could net 
be extricated by the present bill.—Earl Granvi.x said 
the Government had th t it desirable to ‘cothe ‘to a 
satisfactory arrangement of the matter in dispute, but 
they did not admit that they wéte wrong ‘in the Course 
they had originally proposed, and still less 
solution of the House could bind the Crown.—The 
of Dersy having complimented the Government on ‘the 
fairness with which it had acted, the Howse went itito 
committee, the various clauses of fhe measute “Were 
agreed to, and the bill was reported. 

The Oxrorp Unstverstry Brut ‘was tead a third time, 


passed. 
The Commons were unable to “make a Hote.” 
Wednesday, June 4th, 





and not imposed on a public office.—Mr. Lows, on the 
other hand, argued that, for want of such a law as these 
clauses would establish, parties who suspect something 








THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
Mr. Herwoon, in the House oF 
tice that, on Tuesday, the 1st of July, hew 
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that “ Her will. 
Ss tade eed glen dresden eh ay 
seem meet for the appointment of a Royal commission to 
omg into the state of the authorized version of the 
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Mr. Draummonp gave notice that, on an early day, he 
should make a motion having for its object to relieve the 
Secretary of State for the Home t from the 
importunities to which he is now subjected on behalf of 
criminals sentenced to death, whereby the decisions 
of courts of justice are oftentimes set aside. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. Georex Moore moved the second reading of this 
bill. Calling attention to the claims of the Irish people, 
he described his countrymen as holding a very important 
position in the United Kingdom. “They form a fifth 
part of the whole population of these kingdoms; they 
are a fourth part of the labouring classes of that popu- 
lation ; they form a third of those who held the spade 
and the plough; they are half of the men who wield 
the musket and the sword ; they are the hardy and stal- 
wart descendants of an ancient race, who once held all 
the lands of Ireland from sea to sea—who were deprived of 
those lands by force and fraud—who have been trampled 
down into a peasantry by the malice prepense of law —who 
have been deprived of a middle class by express legisla- 
tion.” But they would willingly forget their injuries 
if they were treated with fairness. Among those injuries 
are the laws affecting the occupiers and cultivators of 
land; and the bill before the House proposed to remedy 
the evil. It contained four principal propositions, two of 
which were primary and general, and two ancillary and 
incidental. 1. That ision should be made by law for 
securing to pias a proper benefit of expenditure, 
either in labour or capital, made by them on the land in 
their lawful possession, and to provide compensation for 
improvements to outgoing tenants. 2. That rights 
arising out of prescriptive custom, in certain parts, 
should no longer depend upon the caprice or the neces- 
sities of particular classes, but should be defined and 
fixed, as far as they rest upon justice, by the law. 
8. That restraints should be placed upon the powers ex- 
ercised by landlords of evicting, acco to the 
markets, vast masses of men without any regard to the 
exigencies of the empire. 4. That the law should in- 
terpose to regulate the anomalies which have arisen out 
of the disturbing elements of violent legislative changes, 
and out of the famine of 1846 and succeeding years. 
He believed the present time to be the best for such a 
reform, because there is perfect tranquillity in 
and because the Irish in America are beginning to be 
dissatisfied with that country, and might easily be won 
over by fairness and consideration. But, if we refused 
the Irish their just demands, the strength which we had 
driven forth to the United States would be used against 
us. The time would inevitably come when we should 
have to renew the war with Russia; ‘a party of semi- 
fanatical and semi-barbarous blockheads in America” 
had already threatened war; we might have to fight at 
the same time both in the East and the West; and we 
should then have need of the “ stubborn virtue” of Ire- 
land. An act of justice would reclaim willing soldiers 
from the further shores of the Atlantic, by a process of 
enlistment for which we should never have to apologize 
to any nation in the world. 

Mr. MAcurre seconded the motion. 

The Speaker having put the question, and no mem- 
ber presenting himself to address the House, there were 
loud cries of “ Agreed.” The question being again put, 
two or three ‘‘ Noes” were pronounced. The Speaker 
declared in favour of the “ Ayes,” but, after considerable 
hesitation, the decision was questioned, and the House 
proceeded to a division, when there appeared— 

For the second reading ... ove «. 88 
Against it... one ove ove . 59 
Majority for the second reading ... —29 

The announcement was received with cheers. 

The Screnturic anv Lrrerary Institutions BiLu 
was committed pro formd, with a view to recommital. 

The House then went into committee on the Dis- 
senters’ Marriaces Bix, and considerable progress 
was made, when the hour of adjournment arrived. 

The Excise Brix passed through committee, and the 
House adjourned shortly before six o'clock. 


Thursday, June 5th. 
The Roya Assent was given by commission in the 
House or Lorps to several measures. 


REPORTED DISMISSAL OF THE BRITISH MINISTER AT 
‘WASHINGTON. 

The Earl of Harpwicke asked if the report in the 
public journals that Mr. Crampton had been dismissed 
by the Government of the United States was authentic. 
—Earl GRANVILLE stated that the Government had re- 
ceived no official announcement of the fact. 

The Peace Preservation (IRELAND) BiLu was read 
@ third time, and passed. 

da: a ge yore TE JURISDICTION. 

report of the amendments to the Peers’ A 
pellate Jurisdiction Bill - 
the 


ing a peer who had filled the office of Lord Chancellor 
to take the office of Deputy Speaker, though he might 
not have sat for five years as a Judge.—A short discussion 
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followed on the principle of the bill itself ; when Lord Den- 
man and the Earl of WickLow strongly condemned it.— 
The Earl of Mixro moved the addition to the bill of a 
proviso declaring that nothing in the act should be con- 
strued as limiting the rights of the prerogative; but, as 
Earl GRANVILLE thought the proviso unnecessary, it 
was withdrawn, and the report was received, Lord DEn- 
MAN giving notice that, at the next stage of the bill, he 
should move that it be read a third time on that-day 
six months, and that he would divide the House on the 
question. 
CONSECRATION OF BURIAL GROUNDS. 

The Earl of Suarrespury presented a petition from 
the Mayor and inhabitants of Blandford, complaining of 
the non-consecration of their new burial ground, owing 
to a disagreement with the Bishop of Salisbury, who 
required, contrary to the wishes of the Burial Board and 
the inhabitants, that a communion-table should be placed 
in the chapel attached to the cemetery.—The Bishop of 
SauispuryY defended his course of proceeding, on the 
ground that the Communion is an essential part of the 
service of consecration.—Lord Portman observed that 
the law only requires a place for the celebration of the 
burial service ; but the Bishop required a Church of 
England chapel. He thought that the Law Lords should 
devise some means for taking this irresponsible power 
out of the hands of one individual.—Lord RepEspALE 
held that the Bishop had acted with perfect propriety.— 
The Bishop of Oxrorp took the same view, contending 
that, according to the canons, the consecration of a 
building is not complete until the Communion has been 
celebrated. He very much regretted to hear Lord Port- 
man insinuate that the Bishop of Salisbury wished to 
resort to the subtle dishonesty of turning these cemetery 
chapels into ordinary chapels.—The Earl of Portsmoutu 
thought it was high time that something should be done 
to settle such disputes.—Lord DuNGANNon defended the 
conduct of the Bishop of Salisbury ; and the subject then 


dropped. 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

The Earl of CLArENDon, in laying on the table copies 
of the notes presented by the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries 
to the Congress of Paris, with the answer to them, stated 
that at first it was not thought necessary to send any 
answer; but the Sardinian Government having pressed 
for one, he had sent a reply in which he could do nothing 
more than repeat on paper the arguments he had made 
use of, by word of mouth, during the Conferences. 
Before Parliament separated, it might be advisable to 
discuss the subject fully; but at the present moment 
debate would be injurious. He could state that the 
Powers who now maintain armies of occupation in Italy 
are sincerely anxious to withdraw their forces, and, in- 
deed, are occupied in doing so. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TENANT RIGHT BILL. 

In the House or Commons, Mr. Horsman, in an- 
swer to Mr. Srarrorp, stated that on Wednesday he 
had voted for the second reading of the Tenant-Right 
(Ireland) Bill merely as affirming the principle of the 
measure, but the Government would not go further in its 
support.—At’a later period of the evening, Mr. Moore 
put a question to Mr. Horsman respecting this expla- 
nation, to which Mr. HorsMan was proceeding to 
reply, when, having commenced a narrative, the object 
of which, he said, was to show the circumstances and 
conditions under which that bill had been brought for- 
ward, he was stopped by the SPEAKER, who put an end 
to the discussion on the ground of irregularity. 

MR. CRAMPTON. 

Lord Paumerston (replying to Mr. Disraext) said 
that he had received information indirectly of the fact 
that Mr. Crampton had received his passports, and had 
quitted Washington for Toronto; but nothing had been 
received from him as yet. 

THE NAVY AND COAST-GUARD SERVICE. 

Sir Cuarves Napier asked if there were any objec- 
tion to lay on the table of the House certain returns 
relative to the reductions made in the navy and coast- 
guard service on the conclusion of peace ?—Admiral 
BERKELEY, in the absence of Sir Charles Wood, replied 
that it would be very inconvenient to give those returns 
at present.—Sir Cuaries Napier then gave notice that 
on Monday, on the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, he would move for the papers which had been 
refused. 


EDUCATION OF OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Stoney Herserr brought before the notice of the 
House the subject of the education and instruction of 
officers in the army. His motive for doing so was that 
for the first time he observed the omission from the 
estimates of any vote for this purpose, and he wished 
the House to express its opinion on the matter. 
We have at this moment an admirable oppor- 
tunity for creating de novo a peace establishment 
which should be free from the errors of that which was 
too hurriedly called into existence at the period of the 
last peace. At that time there existed a strong feeling 
of animosity against the troops; in 1816 was presented 
the London petition, protesting against the maintenance 
of an army as incompatible with the constitution, in- 
jurious to the prosperity of the country, and tending to 
sap the very foundations of civil liberty. So strong was 
the feeling, and so deeply did its effects impress them- 





selyes on the mind of the public men of that day, that 
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the Duke of Wellington, when he 
the necessity of nang men be hy ome aoe 
for the purposes of discipline and instruction, refund mt 
assent to such a plan. No doubt the Duke was 
in his decision by the recollection of what had taken 
place at the close of the former war; for, in giving his 
determination, he said, “Depend upon it, the 
way to maintain an army in this country is to 
out of sight.” He (Mr. Herbert) believed 
unpopularity under which the army no doubt 
rested, arose from the fact of its having been 
police force in the quelling of disturbances w 
occurred at periods of discontent. He regretted 
opportunity had been lost at Aldershott of 
the men in matters of contrivance and 
which they are deficient. He did not desire 
army should be augmented—he should object to 
thing; but that, instead of scattering our forces, 
should collect them into divisions and brigades, in 
that they might be exercised in military tactics, 
making reductions, he thought the Government should 
not effect them in those corps where education is 
at the highest. He did not wish to cast any as. 
persions on the army as it now stands, for 
thought it had done wonderful things; but it 
be improved, and without extravagant expenditure, It 
appeared from the information of military men who had 
been in the Crimea that, although in some matters the 
English army there was inferior to the French and 
Turks, it stood first, beyond all comparison, in respect of 
arms and accoutrements. But the men were not suffi- 
ciently able to help themselves. A mistake, in his opi- 
nion, had been made in taking the two additional in. 
spectors of the regimental schools from the War Office, 
instead of choosing them from among military men. At 
the risk of infringing the rule which warns a private 
member not to propose a plan to the House, he would 
make certain suggestions. These were—that the school 
at Carshalton should be abolished ; that the age of re- 
ception at Sandhurst should be fixed at sixteen instead 
of thirteen, the term be reduced to eighteen months or 
two years, and the curriculum be rendered more prac- 
tical than at present; that the pupils should afterwards 
be educated in various branches of military knowledge 
at various localities; that there should be one uniform 
system of examination in the army, according to the 
Duke of Wellington’s suggestion ; that there should be 
a board of examiners; that for staff officers there should 
be a staff school (such as that which had been esta- 
blished by the late Duke of York, but which had been 
discontinued, though it cost only 5,080U. a year); and 
that each officer seeking appointment on the staff should 
remain a year in each branch of the service, Such was 
his plan; and he trusted that Government would think 
fit to adopt it. 

Mr. Freperick Pre. explained that the vote had 
been omitted from the present estimate on account of 
the previous votes remaining unappropriated. Govern- 
ment had certainly done less in the way of improvement 
for the officers than for the men ; but Ministers had now 
under consideration improved plans of examination for 
several branches of the service. These matters could 
not be resolved upon in a hurry. A committee of emi- 
nent officers had been sent abroad to examine the mili- 
tary plans of other countries. The report of that com- 
mittee would be received in a few days, and its contents 
would meet with due attention. He could not, of 
course, follow all Mr. Herbert's details, on account of 
their voluminousness; but he disputed the advantage or 
justice of adopting an exclusively educational standard, 
and of applying it to the whole army without reference 
to circumstances. Still, he had no doubt some of the 
suggestions might be found advantageous; but Go- 
vernment could not commit itself to adopt them. 

Mr. Ex.ice urged upon Government the necessity 
of immediate decision in matters involving the profes- 
sional efliciency of officers.—Sir De Lacy Evans had 
pleasure in acknowledging the improvements recently 
introduced by the War Department, and hoped an ex- 
tension would speedily take place, for he could not but 
regard the state of military education as being still yery 
unsatisfactory. It was true that a high scholastic test 
was not necessary ; but that was a very different os pe 
giving a commission to any stupid person who has 5004 or 
6002. in his pocket.—Colonel Dunne complained that the 
Government, so far from progressing in the cause of 
military education, had positively retrograded during the 
past year. One great cause of inefficiency in the staff 
arose from the fact that professional at t 18 no 
security for promotion. — Mr. Ricu, Lord Horna, and 
Lord Goprricu, having made a few general remarks 
upon topics connected with the subject, 

"Lord Paratenstox thanked Mr. Herbert for the able 
and clear way in which he had explained his views; 
admitted that it was the duty of Government to use 
its utmost exertions for improving the condition 
the army; and assured the House that Ministers were 
deeply impressed with the great importance of coming 98 
soon as possible to some satisfactory arrangements ou 
the subject. 
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SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, 
when several votes were agreed to, and one (viz. 6,91 
for furnishing the British embassy houses abroad) wes 
withdrawn, that it might be examined by a select com 
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failing to succeed, left an enslaved father- 
it for no less an object than national inde- 
Those who since joined our ranks did it in 
it, and adhered to our declaration. We 
a duty, not anything to be pardoned ; and 
now, without renouncing our country’s 
calumniating the martyrs of her cause, 
title of pardoned rebels. If there be any 
who does it, let him be disowned by us as 
of his country’s sacred and imprescriptible 
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amount of the New Russian Loan is estimated at 
,000,000 francs in a four per cent. stock. It will 
be redeemable by means of a sinking fund of one per 
and secured on the revenue of the Customs. 

When the Emperor Alexander went to the Crimea, he 
found, to his extreme astonishment, that the road 
through the government of Cherson had only been con- 
structed for a few versts, although the supposed outlay 
for the whole road had long been paid by the state. The 
roadmaker has been arrested. 

The Russian diplomatic bodies in Europe are to under- 
go the following modifications :—Baron Budberg, now 
in this city, will be removed to Vienna ; Baron Brunow, 
now in Paris, will fill the post of Ambassador at Berlin ; 
and Prince Dolgorouki, ex-Minister of War, will proceed 
to Paris. 

A steam squadron, consisting of one liner of 96 guns, 
two frigates, and two corvettes, is being fitted out, and 
will leave Cronstadt.almost immediately for Palermo, 
whither the Empress Dowager repairs for her health. 


ITALY. 

Cardinal Antonelli is preparing a reply to the memo- 
randum of Count Cavour and to the speech of Lord Pal- 
merston, which the Pope has caused to be inserted in the 
Giornale di Roma. The Cardinal is collecting for the 
purpose a number of administrative and statistical 
documents, and the whole is to be forwarded to Paris by 
Cardinal Patrizi. 

There has been a diminution in the Kingdom of Naples 
in the export duty on oil; but the concession has come 
too late. Six months ago, the oil, thus diminished in 
price, would have found a market in England ; but, the 
oil of other countries having since been brought up, the 
commodity now stands in the English markets at a less 
price than that from Naples could be vended at, even 
with the reduced duty. 

An English Protestant lady, who recently lost a 
daughter at Rome, desired to have cut on the tombstone 
the verse from St. Matthew, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see the Lord ;” but an officer con- 
nected with the censorship, having obtained information 
of this, ordered that the latter half of the sentence should 
be omitted, as he said it was neither right nor just that 
heretics should “ see the Lord.” 

The Government of Rome is reported to have refused 
to listen to the proposal made by England and France 
for secularizing the Legations. 

John Baptist Ruggeri, a Florentine shoemaker, now 
lies in prison on a charge of professing Protestantism. 
Even in Sardinia, this species of religious tyranny is 
allowed to exist. Joseph Jacquet has been sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for speaking ‘‘ blasphemously” 
of the Virgin Mary; that is to say, for believing that 
she bore children after the birth of Jesus. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish Cabinet has lately held several councils 
to decide on the course to be pursued with respect to 
Mexico. There is every reason to believe that Spain 
will declare war against that Republic, should the latter 
Tefuse to execute the stipulations of the treaty of 1853 
in favour of the Spanish subjects whose claims were re- 
cognized by the Mexican Government and confirmed by 
a Legislative vote. 

The Minister of Finance has presented to the Cortes a 
project of law, in virtue of which horses and mules lately 
purchased in different provinces of Spain by the English 
Government, and about to be sold at Gibraltar, will be 
readmitted into the kingdom free of all duty, provided 
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the buyers be Spanish subjects. 
M. E a, the Spanish Minister of the Interior, has 
fulminated a circular against two or three Protestant | 


pamphlets which have made their appearance at Car- 
L Her Majesty, the minister says, has heard 
“with painful surprise’’ of the existence of these pam- 
phiets, _ The fiscal procureurs are ordered to prosecute 

all parties concerned with the utmost rigour of the law. 
The Gazette publishes the speech delivered by M. 
Waldkirch, on demanding, in the name of the King 
of Greece, the hand of the Infanta, sister of the King 
of Spain, for the heir presumptive to the crown of 
“reece. The demand was made at an audience given 
and to which her Majesty gave a satis- 


The Cortes have just declared unanimously that they 
are well pleased with the financial operation which the 
ment has effected for the redemption of the 
290,000,000 of the floating debt 





STATE OF TRADE. 
reports for the week ending last Saturday 
tendency to dulness which has been only 
checked by the reduction in the Bank rate of 
The weather and the holidays have been 


Tue trade 
show a 


discount. 


among the causes which have interfered with business. 
At Manchester, the market opened with great flatness, 
but there was a better tone towards the close, The 
Birmingham advices describe the continued disappoint- 


state that for the inferior descriptions lower prices are 
accepted. The general trades of the place, however, 
show an approach to animation, the colonial and conti- 
nental demand being good. At Nottingham, the trans- 
actions in lace have been small, but in hosiery consider- 
able purchases for home consumption have been made. 
In the woollen districts there has been a diminution of 
activity, but confidence is well maintained, and from 
the Irish linen-markets the accounts are still satisfactory, 
prices being firm and employment general.— Times. 

FAILURE OF THE CRICKHOWELL BAnx.—A petition 
for adjudication of bankruptcy has been filed in the 
Bristol district Court of Bankruptcy by Messrs. P. and 
J. G. Price, solicitors of Abergavenny, against Mr. 
George Worrall Jones, of Crickhowell, Breconshire, 
banker. The act of bankruptcy was a declaration of 
insolvency, and the petitioning creditor was Mr. Joseph 
Hart, of Abergavenny, whose debts amounted to 1701, 
being the balance of a deposit account kept with Mr. 
Jones. The act of bankruptcy, petitioning creditor's 
debt, trading, &c., having been proved, Mr. Whitehead, 
the officiating registrar, adjudicated; Mr. A. J. Acra- 
man was appointed official assignee, and Mr. Henry 
Turner messenger, to the estate. The bank was not a 
bank of issue, but of deposit, and did a considerable 
amount of business in discounting. 





IRELAND. 


Tae Potrricay Exites. — Mr. John Dillon, Mr. John 
Martin, and Mr. Kevin O’Doherty, who were expatriated 
for the part they took in the disturbances of 1848, have 
just arrived in Ireland, availing themselves of the recent 
pardon. 

Repuction or tue Rate or Discount.—The Di- 
rectors of the Bank of Ireland have reduced the rate for 
bills from 6 to 5 per cent., and the charge for loans on 
the security of stock from 6 to 44 per cent. 

Mr. James Sapetr’s Estatres.—The case of a peti- 
tion for the sale of Mr. James Sadleir’s estates on foot of 
a judgment for 10,0007. was mentioned in the Irish Court 
of Chancery on Saturday, the petitioner being Mr, Pad- 
wick. On behalf of Mr. Sadleir, it was suggested that, 
as a very important question would arise under the 
Bankers Act as to ‘the {maintainability of the suit, his 
Lordship should not direct the usual summary reference. 
The Lord Chancellor, however, thought it would be more 
convenient that the matter should go in the usual way 
before the Master in the first instance, and then, if ne- 
cessary, come before him by way of appeal. He would 
not, however, send it to Master Murphy, but to some 
other Master.—Daily News Dublin Correspondent. 

Tue Treperary Banx.—In the discussion of the 
affairs of this bank, a few days ago, the Master of the 
Rolls observed :—* It appeared in the course of the pro- 
ceedings that for the meeting of December, 1854, a 
balance-sheet had been prepared, setting forth the ac- 
counts of the bank for the preceding year ; that this was 
prepared with statements which were. totally incorrect, 
for the purpose of laying before the meeting a flourish- 
ing account of the concern; that at a subsequent period, 
when John Sadleir was about getting the shares trans- 
ferred or sold to the English shareholders, he got pre- 
pared another balance-sheet, giving a still more flourish- 
ing account of the same period, and in which it appeared 
that the paid-up capital of the company was 100,0002., 
instead of 40,0007. as it actually was, and that the net 
profits for the half-year had actually been only 4000/. 
}odd.” Mr. Lawless handed in the original document 
|from which the balance-sheet was prepared, in the 
handwriting of John Sadleir, and it appeared from the 
|affidavit of Mr. Kelly that that document was handed 
|to him (Kelly) with instructions to have the fraudulent 
balance-sheet prepared, as set out in the document; it 
was afterwards so prepared, and shown tothe English 
| creditors, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

ARRIVAL OF THE First STEAMER FROM St. PETERs- 
BURG.—The screw steamship North Sea, Captain Mar- 
shall, arrived at Hull on Saturday morning from Cron- 
stadt, with a full cargo of flax, hemp, linseed, tallow, 
and iron, and twelve passengers. The North Sea was 
the first steamer from England, at Cronstadt, at which 
port she arrived on the 17th of May. During her stay 
at Cronstadt, she was visited by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, attended by his suite, He minutely examined 
the ship and machinery, and expressed himself highly 
| pleased. 
Mivirary Fracas at PiymoutH.—Some rather seri- 
|ous hostile encounters between the Royal Marines and 
|the Limerick Militia, who are about to leave the town, 
|have taken place at Portsmouth. The disturbances 
|after a time were checked; but some of the men were 
injured, though not severely, except in one instance. 
The cause of quarrel is not stated. 

A Jesvurr 1x THe Travian Lecron.—‘ We are in- 





ment as to the extent of the foreign orders for iron, and | the 


French steamer Mérovée for Italy. We hear that the 
reverend has treated—his 


derland 
o'clock on Saturday morning, off the 
were saved by the fishing lugger Betsy, 
them at Penzance the same day. 

Lorp Atrrep Pacer’s Yacut, “ Atma,” has 
ran down by the Belgian mail steam packet, 
on her passage from Colchester to the Isle of 
His Lordship asserts that there was no look-out on board 
the steamer, which was going very fast. The captain 
of the Diamond hesitated for some time to assist the 
crew of the yacht; but all hands were ultimately saved. 
The night was clear, with bright starlight. 
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OBITUARY. 

LiguTrENANT-GENERAL Macponatp, C.B., of 

Royal Artillery—an old Peninsula and Waterloo 
—died at Aix-la-Chapelle last Saturday. 

Dante. Suarpe, Esq., F.R. and L.S., and President 
of the Geological Society, died last Saturday at his 
house in Soho-square, from the effects of a fall from his 
He was in his fifty-first year. 

Captain Bacue.—The death of this veteran officer 
and companion of Nelson is announced. ; 
served at the battle of Trafalgar, and previously 
other engagements with other immortal captains. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Court.—The Queen on Thursday received at Buck- 
— Palace the various congratulary addresses on the 
eace. 

IN RE BANKHEAD's SerrLemENtT.—A petition was on 
Saturday presented in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
praying that the assignees of Sir John Dean Paul might 
be ordered to transfer to the present trustees of the 
marriage settlement of Mr. and Mrs. Bankhead a policy 
of assurance for 20000. effected by Sir John Dean Paul 
upon his own life in the Rock Assurance-office. Sir 
John Dean Paul was surviving trustee of the settlement 
made upon the marriage of his sister with Mr. Bank- 
head, which was dated the 14th of December, 1825. He 
had received a considerable amount of Property as 
trustee, and had omitted to invest a sum of 40002 
sum had been retained in his hands, and interest at four 
per cent. was paid upon it. In August, 1848, Sir John 
Dean Paul signed a paper, stating that, in the event of 
his death, the amount of two policies of insurance, for 
8000/. and 20002. respectively, were to be to the 
repayment of the 40007. By the present petition, it was 
sought to recover the policy for 2000/. from the assignees 
of the bankrupt. The assignees contended that the 
policy was property which, by the bankruptcy, had 
effectually passed to them. The Vice-Chani 
in favour of the petition. 

Tue Norwicu Yarn Company.—The affairs of this 
company have been for some time in the Rolls Court. 
His Honour, in giving judgment on Saturday, expressed 
his regret that a company which had been formed for so 
excellent a purpose as finding employment for the poor 
of Norwich should have been so injudiciously 
that, after the expenditure of all its available 
and the contraction of a large debt, it was still com- 
pelled to go to that court to be wound up, and have the 
relative contribution of its directors and shareholders 
declared. The company was formed in the month of 
August, 1834, with a capital of 30,000/., and its object 
was stated by its deed to be “ the teaching of the poor of 
Norwich how to spin wool into yarn.” The company 
was carried on with varied success for sixteen years, but 
in the year 1851 came to an end, having ex all 
its paid-up capital and incurred a debt of 12,0001. toits 
bankers. After some litigation, a question arose as to 
| the liability of the shareholders; and his honour now 
| decided that they were equally liable in proportion to 
| their shares with the directors for the bond fide debts of 
the company, and that the directors had been guilty of 





formed,” says the Malta Mail of the 23rd ult., “that | and added a 
the Rev. C. Grillo, ex-chaplain of the 1st Regiment of constable and a fireman 
the Italian Legion, has been embarked on board the | inmates. 


no fraud or wilful mismanagement, as alleged, that would 


give shareholders exemption from such liability. The 
| directors also were entitled to be repaid any money they 
had personally paid to the bankers, and an order must 


be made to that effect. . 
TRANSPARENT CoxcOMBRY.—No. 7, Bel 
the residence of John Collett, Esq., late bey ey 
lexhibited, on Thursday week, a , ten feet 
| by seven, with a mourning border a foot wide, bearing 
| thefollowing inscription ;—“ In Mourning fora Disgrace- 
ful Peace, the Certain Result of a War Disgracefully 
| Conducted.” 
Tue Fire anp Loss or Lives ix Sono. —An inquest 
has been held on the bodies of the two children who 
|perished in the fire in St. Ann’s Court and Wardour 
Street, Soho, during the peace rejoicings on the night of 
Thursday week. The jury returned an 
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high eulogium on the conduct of a 
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p take place. 

Tae West ixpres.—Orr, alias the “‘ Angel Gabriel,” 
the ringleader of the Demerara riots, has been sentenced 
te three years’ imprisonment with hard labour. He is 
of a most excitable temperament, and it was with great 
lifficulty that his friends prevented him from 

his own defence. An attempt had been made to set fire 
9 the house of the Attorney-General; but fortunately 
was discovered in time to enable the family to escape. 
Avteceo Rermement or Mazzi From PuBLic 
.—The Risorgimento of Turin, of the 80th, states 
Mazzini has issged a circular to his agents, de- 
bg his intention of withdrawing entirely from poli- 
tics, and leaving Lendon for New York, or some other 
city of the United States, - His »gent at Turin, Advo- 
cate Bettini, has been instructed to sell the property he 
possesses in Piedmont. 

Srarvation at CAPE VeERpE.—The people of the 
Cape Verde Islands (more those of St. An- 
poe Fever dying by hundreds of starvation, owing to 
dearth resulting from a want of rain, of which none has 
fallen for three years. It is anticipated that at least 
one-half of the population (at present ealculated at 
30,000) will pezish. 


2 
Pustsccipt. 
—_\__>— 
Leaver Orrice, Saturday, June 7. 


LAST NIGHT'S PARLIAMENT. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 
Lorp Denman called the attention of the House to 
the misrepresentations and unwarrantable statements of 
the press of the metropolis generally, and of a leading 
journal in particular. He was made the subject of 
vituperation, especially when he came forward to con- 
tradict a statement made by that. journal that Lord 
Rokeby was unfitted for that position to which he was 
appointed in the Crimea. He did not care what the 
press might say of himself; but the system of misrepre- 
sentation and vituperation was most injuri- 
ously to the interests of this country in America, France, 
and the continental countries generally. He trusted 
that the press would take warning, and that the good 
sense of its conductors would induce the adoption of a 
more discreet and truth-telling system. 


MURDER BY WOMEN. 

Tn answer to Lorp St. Leonarps, Eart GRANVILLE 
said that it was not the intention of the Government to 
introduce any bill for abolishing the punishment of death 
in the case of murder by women. Punishment had in- 
deed been commuted in two recent instances; but those 
eases were dealt with on their own peculiar circum- 
stances. 





APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE. 

On the motion for the third reading of this bill, Lorp 
DENMAN moved its rejection.—A discussion followed, 
and the third reading was carried by a majority of 44 to 4. 
The bill passed, and the House adjourned. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MANNING THE NAVY. 

In answer to Sir G. Tyler, Sir Cxantes Woop said 
that the subject of the ready manning and equipment of 
the navy in times of emergency was under the consi- 
deration of the Government. 
THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 
Sir Epwarp Buwwer Lyrrron put a question to the 
on the ae of our relations with Ame- 

to having his motion 
consequence of the 
preceding negotiations; but since then grave events had 
occurred, and mot wish to believe that 


ing to promote such a state of things. He therefore 
should postpone his motion. But, as all diseussion in 
Parliament had been delayed for the purpose of the 
Government obtaining an answer to a conciliatory letter 
sent by them to the United States, he begged to ask 
whether, some time having elapsed since that letter had 
been received, the Government had pressed for and ob- 
‘tained a reply ?—Mr. Rorsuck was making some obser- 
vations on the feeling in this country with regard to 
war with America, when he was stopped on a point of 
Lord PanMerston was sorry he was unable to give 
any answer to the particular question put to him, bat 
he could say that the American Government was fully 
aware of the offer which had been made by this 


in |Government for the maintenance of amicable rela- 


tions between the two countries. No instructions, how- 
ever, had been given to press for a special answer 
to that offer, because another more practical question 
was pending between the two Governments. He 
was sure that the maintenance of amicable rela- 
tions between the two countries could be promoted 
by the judicious forbearance which the House had 
hitherto shown with regard to this matter, and by not 
bringing on a premature di ion of which are 
still the subject of negotiation. However grave the 
present position of affairs might be, he hoped that the 
good sense of the two people would prevent any collision 
between the two countries. He found that, since he had 
answered the question put to him with respect to Mr. 
Crampton’s having left Washington, a vessel had arrived 
which left Halifax on the 24th of last month, and which 
did not confirm the report of that.gentleman’s dismissal 
by the United States. 


ot 





THE MILITIA. 
In answer to Colonel Grevitie, Lord PAnMERsToN 
said that it was intended to give the men of the militia 
fourteen days’ pay on their disembodiment. 

THE SLIGO ELECTION COMMITTEE. 
A conversation, originated by Mr. Duxcompr, took 
place on the subject of the proceedings of the late Sligo 
Election Committee Petition. On the part of Mr. 
Somers, the unsuccessful petitioner. he accused the Com- 
mittee of partiality, and denied the perjury imputed to 
two of the witnesses.—Mr. Grorce Butt, the chairman, 
and Mr. L. Gower, a member of the Committee, vin- 
dicated their conduct; and the Arrorney-GENnERAL 
For IRELAND said that there was not sufficient evidence 
for the prosecution of the witnesses for perjury. 


RETURN OF THE TROOPS FROM THE CRIMBA. 

In answer to a question from Lord E.cHo, who com- 
plained of the delay in sending ships of war to bring 
home the troops from the Crimea, Sir CoarLes Woop 
said that delay had taken place in consequence of the 
transports being employed in conveying the Sardinian 
troops, and in taking our regiments to Canada and the 
Mediterranean; but as ships of war as well as transports 
were now employed, the whole of the troops would be 
brought home by the 30th of July. 

CRIMEAN SKETCHES. 

Lord Excno inquired whether the drawings and 
sketches made by Mr. Simpson in the Crimea would not 
be bought for the nation as memorials of the late war.— 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER said the drawings 
in question were very interesting and admirable, but not 
of such a rank in art as to justify their being added to 
the national collection. The House then went into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates, and the 
rest of the sitting was mainly occupied with their dis- 
cussion. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post writes in 
this day’s impression :— 

“T believe lam correct in stating that the French Go- 
vernment has used every effort to prevent those un- 
happy complications which have led to the suspension 
of diplomatic relations between England and America. 
The Government of the Emperor will, I understand, com- 
bine to exercise its good offices in the same spirit of re- 
conciliation, and should the two nations be found en- 
gaged in actual war, no doubt England may reckon on 
the active alliance of France.” 

M. de Montalembert has complained in the Chambers 
that the official report of his speech on the mew press 
tax. was garbled, more especially in those parts which 
referred to the mania of speculation. One of the non- 
reported phrases of M. de Montalembert, which fell like 
a thunderbolt in the House, is said to have been: “ Ces 
Sortunes scandaleuses, faites sans travail, sont également 
sans honneur.” 

The Emperor has returned to Paris from Lyons. 
The rain is again descending, and the floods grow even 
more alarming. 


AUSTRIA. 
The text of the Austrian circular on the Sardinian 
question, of which we have given an outline in the body 
of this day’s paper, has been published. 


Tue Convict Patmer.—The Rev. Thomas Palmer 
announces “An Inquiry into the Charge of Lord Chief- 
Justice Campbell, on the late Trial of William Palmer, 
Hlustrative of its Dangerous Tendencies as D 





: estructive 
to the long-enjoyed Rights and Privileges of all British 
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reference to the ease of ‘Willian. P 
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matter does not allow us to publish 
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We cannot undertake to return rejected 


communications, 
During the Sessiov of Parliament it is often 
find room for correspondence, even the bricteat to 
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Publix Gituirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because théte is 

nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the’ strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the-very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


—_e—— 


» AMERICA. 
Assumine that Mr. Crampton has been dis- 
missed—though no official report of ‘that 
circumstance ind been received—there is no 
ground of war with America. When the 
British minister in Spain was, a few 
ago, requested to leave Madrid, Sefior Isrv- 
nitz took his departure from London, after 
an intimation from the Foreign Office, and 
the relations of the British and Spanish Go- 
vernments were not materially disturbed. 
There is even a doubt, ‘im ‘the 
sent instance, whether the dismi of 
Mr. Datuas from the Court “ wt im 
is a necessary consequence of the 
missal of Mr. Cuumerdn from the Contt 
of Washington. He may remain withouta 
compromise of dignity on either side. We 
believe that diplomatic history supplies nu- 
merous precedents for such a course. It 
would be almost the first conciliatory step 
adopted by the CuarEenpon cabinet. ‘Not 
to insist that Mr. Crampron’s successor 
should be named immediately—a legitimate 
punctilio might prohibit that—it does 
seem practical to heal the miserable dis- 
pute of the Prerce and Panmenrston ad- 
ministrations without the interrupting 
of friendly intercourse between the coun- 
tries concerned. Of an armed conflict we 
do not speak. It is inconceivable. There is, 
no doubt, a certain uneasiness in the ptblic 
‘mind. But this has been produced by the 
reckless violence of the press. Some joum 
ists, not content with throwing every ima 
ginable form of insult at the United States 
Government, taunt the people with the limi- 
tation of their military and naval forces, and 
never cease ring our Spithead show 
with the uncommssioned marine of Ameri¢a. 
These are the delirious writers who desired 
to prolong the Russian war because our 
ing batteries were prepared and our 
ing artillery loaded. j 
hen Lord PatmMERSTON was questioned 
last night as to the state ofthe American dis- 
pute, he avowed that the Foreign Office ha 
received no positive information. of Mr. 
Crampton’s recal. The official ‘intelligence 
in the affirmative had arrived from Haine, 
dated the 22nd of May, while intelligence 
from New York, dated two days later, neither 
confirmed nor eontradicted the report. ‘Taking 
advantage of this absence of official informa 
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gether. we are inclined to believe, had 
aeons of the Government, in the 
“House of Commons, desired to be more ex- 
‘cit it would not have been in his power. 

‘e domot think that the real state of mat- 
ters is known to the general body of the 
Cabinet—to the Duke of Ar@YLt, or Lord 
Granvit4e, for instance. 

Lord Cxarenpon’s last despatch does not 

to have had an effect, in America, 
favourable to the pretensions of the British 
Cabinet. On'the contrary, the unequivocal | 
contradiction of Mr. Crampron’s statement | 
‘by Mr. Cass, Mr. Cuaron, and Mr. Marcy, | 
leaves little doubt which side of the question | 
has been supported, in good faith, by fair) 
“avowals, and which by unworthy and unac- | 
‘countable prevarications. It is very easy, | 
and may seem ver successful, to argue that 
the whole difficulty has been created, for 
election pu , by the President and his 
Ministers. If the sense of the American 
nation be so distinctly against the policy of 
the Cabinet at Washington as is affirmed by 
Lord CrarENDon’s advocates, what can Mr. 
Preece expect to gain at a Presidential 
glettion? It is easy, also, to let the real 
squestion slip through a concatenation of 
inent epithets applied to “ Pierce” 
“Marcy; but the point is, whether 
the British Government has not endea- 
youred, from the beginning, to defend a 
false position ; whether Mr. Crampton ought 
not 'to have been recalled for his rash and un- 
justifiable conduct; whether we have not in- 
cited ‘the American recognition of General 
Waerr by our own relations with the 
agents of Costa Rioa ? 

Werdoubt whether the English public has 
considered the real meaning of a war with the 
United States. It means the cessation of 
British ‘trade, to the amount of nearly 
$0,000,000/. ; it means a third of our factories 
stopped ;—what else it means we need not 

“say:;we all know what is the condition of 





- England when trade ceases, when the work- 


ing’classes are unemployed, and when the 
Ministers are incorrigible, as well as in- 


capable. 


THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. 
Tums great conspiracy has two centres, dis- 
tinet and independent, sometimes opposed, 
butoften working in harmony. The one has 
ite'seat'at Paris, where projects and systems 
“are devised ; the other at Vienna, the point 
of ‘union for the affiliated associations of 

and Germany. Geographically, the 
action of'these societies may be traced apart, 
‘but their principles are the same, and they 
have recognized interests in common. It is 
pretended, when any public reference is made 
to ‘the secret operations of this political 
league, that they tend only to counteract the 
influence of other occult combinations ; but 
their teal object is to assign the entire 
Management of continental Europe to two or 
three governments, to neutralize, altogether, 
the policy of the secondary states, to consti- 
tute and preserve a vast uniformity of des- 


















m. 

_ The rapid manifestations of this policy, 
Sinte'the close of the Russian war, attract | 
little notice in England. But they assume | 
an é ing aspect when considered in con- 
nexion'with the known designs of the French | 
and Austrian Governments. Already, in| 
oan of the pate ejaculations of Vinaty | 
UaToRZE, Lovis Napotzon has forced on 

_ Belgian Government a scheme for 
abridging the liberties of the press. An 
Ominous'reaction is visible in Sardinia, where 
i active persecution is going on, not only 
*gamet the Liberal journals, but against the 
m of religious thought. The member 


| At the same time, the avowed 





‘of'a Catholic congregation has just been con- 
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demned to -six months’ imprisonment 
doubting the Immaculate Conception. The 
proposal of a Concordat in Tuscany, and ofa 
Concordat in Naples, with the scheme, 
avowed by the Austrian official of a 
Concordat in Piedmont, a gloom over 
Italy; the Italians, so far from being ani- 
mated with hope by the protocols of Paris, 
perceive that Watewsxt and Buon were 
there the true representatives of European 
diplomacy. 

The Austrian plan is, of course, to revive 
the Holy Alliance in such a deceptive form 
that England may be drawn into its stipu- 
lations. The Treaty of April is the first step 
towards that result. It is invariably inter- 
preted by the Vienna press, not as establish- 
ing a particular point, but as the declaration 
of a European policy. It professes to gua- 
rantee the territories of the Ottoman Empire, 
upon a principle according to which the 
territories and authority of all governments 
ought to be guaranteed. Austria claims the 
quid pro quo. She unites with the other 
powers to serve their object ; they are morally, 
and by implication, bound to unite in serving 
hers. Thus Austria has gained, not a security, 
but an argument. But she has obtained 
another advantage. Her censored press is 
the medium of official falsifications. The 
people of Lombardy and Venice, of Hungary 
and Transylvania, are taught to believe that 
Great Britain and France have guaranteed 
the German and non-German dominions of 
Austria. So that our Government is made the 
bugbear of nations aspiring ‘to a separate 
Sameciens existence. ho, in the Austrian 
impire, can contradict the Austrian lie? 
The three Powers, it is affirmed, are agreed 
nowhere and never to swerve from the 
Conservative policy enunciated, in the name 
of the Triad, by the April Treaty—and that 
policy is in absolute antagonism to the 
policy of Sardinia. So clear is the Austrian 
view, indeed, that her reeent negotiations 
with Prussia have had the aim of drawing 
Prussia into an ‘alliance guaranteeing the 
German and non-German territories of 
Austria. In that direction the Emperor's 
diplomatists are not likely to succeed. Prus- 
sia, in the first place, has a traditional in- 
terest in refusing the guarantee, since, if the 
Austrian Empire, German and non-German, 
were placed under the protection of the 
public law of Germany, the non-German 
territories might claim to be admitted to the 
Confederation—a policy which Prussia has 
always resisted. Moreover, the insecurity of 
Austria in her Italian, Hungarian, and Tran- 
sylvanian dependencies is favourable to the 
German influence of Prussia. To this it 
may be added that, as we foresaw when the 
Cabinet of Berlin was least popular in this 
country, Lord Paumerston’s Government, 
in spite of its new Viennese relations, is re- 
viving its intimacy with the diplomatists of 
Prussia, and seeking to restore an influence 
which would always be exerted against the 
consolidation of the Austrian authority in 
Italy. 

What, then, is the position of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S cabinet with respect to Italy ? 
By the treaty of April the European autho- 
rity of Austria is undoubtedly strengthened. 
licy of the 
British Government is favourable to Italian 
progress. Itseems to us that Lord Patmer- 
STON, afraid of the revolution, afraid of Aus- 
tria, jealous of France, desires to play the one 
against the other, and imagines that the col- 
lusion of the three Powers ‘would be less 
dangerous than the collusion of two. The 
policy of England, therefore, is at best ne- 
gative; and it may be easily understood, that 
while England acts as the drag, and France 
aud Austria pursue definite courses of their 
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hes . 


terrupt, but E gains ing from our 

intervention. e do nothing 

the hypocrisies of Trarpau and. ; 
ile, the secret association of the 


French and Austrian Governments threatens 
to take the form of a ol ieete, inst all 
that remains of political li 7 onal 
i ce, of religious toleration am 
Europe. This plot, among the most sta- 

us ever conceived, has the apparent 
sanction of the British Cabinet, and it is "the 
more menacing because it pretends to ee 
based on the raf conciliation, 
and humanity. Suppose the military powers 

d to establish arbitration as the method 
of settling the disputes of 4 
what is the effect? Nothing as the 
military Governments themselves, see they, 
the parties to the contract, may dissolve at 
But, as is the lesser 


take to manage the Old World; 

cepts an ambiguous share in the busi 
Russia and Prussia are invited to join. 
suspicious facility of concession 
exhibited by the Be ian and Sardinian 
vernments. The French Imperial Terror, 
we may infer, has extorted from — 
flattery of surrender. But why 
scourge been restored to the Jesuits 
Turin? Why is the code of 
sorted to by the religious reformers of : Pied- 
mont to enforce respect to the amazing farce 
enacted last year at the Vatican? 

What we witness now, as the sequente of 
the Russian war, is the consolidation of des- 
potism in Europe. Two vast parties:divide 
the Old World—the populations ‘and 
Governments—which are more 
at enmity on — social and 
ground than formerly. We, im 
believing all the time that we are the cham- 
pions of the oppressed, blink at the 
and subside mto repose, we 
pearl fire, red and green lustres, a milky 
way of light in the London basin saluted the 


Peace of Paris under our watery May-moon. 
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THE SERVICES OF THE ARMY. 
Fresu from the blazes and spendour.of last 
week, it would ill become the British people 
to forget their army. Services have been 
rendered and they should not fade imto the 
misty obscurity of votes of thanks, or be lost 
in the effulgence of variegated fire. The Treaty 
of Paris was preceded by the deeds and 
ance of the soldiers of the British 
that the treaty was not more 
Russia and beneficial to Europe, it di 
not consecrate in some way ——— ‘ 
constitutional and national fi m, 18 
the fault of our soldiers. They fought and 
died on the bleak plateaux of the Ori 
in the trenches before Sebastopol ; they were 
prepared to carry their colours to Nicholaieff 
or to Warsaw ; they were as ready to do their 
duty in the spring of 1856 as in the autumn 
of 1854. The disabled should hold.« 

lace in the hearts of our memories, 

iving should stand in the vanof our affection 
and solicitude. 

It is, indeed, time to reeal the deeds that 
have been accomplished in two short 
by the British army. They haye donemueh, 
but they have suffered more. It was mot 
their fault that at the outset of the war they 
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were only a “band of brave men.” Itdsmot 











a system of wasteful rather 
eql i that a system 
of itism, that a system 
of no more ayail than 
it, had deprived them of the 
i and the habits of 
faults and follies of the 
Jr = the gooey a national 
the army. in a constant 
struggle with signi abuses—the legacies of 
Tory administration—the army was forgotten, 
or, if remembered, it was shut out from the 
national sympathies because it had become 
associated with the oppressions of “the good 
old times of Church and King.” Left to it- 
self, it became a kind of close corporation, 
and while the Duke of Weiurneron lived, 
f _— of abuses could = — By 
egrees, the organization which he gave he 
permitted to ie oid, and it is one of the 
stains upon the reputation of the Duke that 
he did not insist upon keeping up the army 
in an effective state. When the war broke 
out our troops were all over the world. The 
were caught up where they could be found, 
and were thrown upon the Turkish soil as 
fast as they could be gathered from the four 
winds. There were the men—a finer body 
of regiments than ever England sent to as- 
sert her policy in any era of her history. But 
where was their organization? They had no 
efficient staff—the brain of an army; they had 
no commissariat, or only one formed of inex- 
ienced men snatched from every quarter 
of the world; they had no land transport ; 
ae | had no efficient hospital service; they 
a mere handful of cavalry. When we 
remember these things, as we are especially 
bound to remember them now, the wonder is 
not that the army did not do more, but that 
they did not do less; not that they suffered 
so much, but that they did not suffer more. 
Among the services rendered by the arm 
is one of the greatest importance to England. 
It was said, and sincerely believed, that forty 
years of peace and commerce had enervated 
this nation; that patriotic fire had become 
extinct under piles of gold and bales of 
cotton ; that the canker of peace had eaten 
the heart out of us. And well might such 
bitter comments on English life be believed 
at a time when all armaments were ridiculed 
as insane except for purposes of defence, and 
the doctrine was hourly and daily taught that 
England should sell her proud? position 
among the nations for a mess of potage. 
Two years of war, and that war against the 
incarnation of despotic power, has altered 
the tone of the public mind. ‘The soldiers of 
a who stormed the heights of Alma 
and defended the heights of Inkerman; the 
sae men who rode down that green vale 
ringed with Russian rifles cae Russian 
cannon ; the men who endured the terrible 
hardships of the winter without a murmur; 
officers, who like Burter at Silistria, and 
Wut1AMs at Kars, held their post without 
flinching—the one saving Bulgaria, the other 
Asia Minor—these have shown that England 
is still the England of Epwarp III. and 
Henry V., of Cromwett, Mariporovesn, 
and Wexiineron. That is an important 
fact; but how much the more important when 
we reflect that every gallant fellow who 
fought in the East was a volunteer. Europe 
will not readily forget those two facts—the 
demonstration of our vitality in other direc- 
tions than those of peace, and that demon- 
stration by the free will of our sons. 
And now that we have once more an army, 
what will be our best mode of recognizing its 
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services? The best mode of proving that we 
value them, and value that army for them, 
will be by doing justice to it in all its 
branches ; ing i ization ; 


3, by its 
by abolishing those unjust modes of promo- 
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tion—the relics of the most corrupt time in 
our history ; by establishing military schools 
applicable to the whole of the officers of the 
army; by giving the common soldier the 
means of carrying on his own education in 
quarters ; by treating him as a man, and not 
as a machine; by teaching him the duties of 
every-day life as well as the duties of the 
battle-field. These changes will form the 
best monument to the services of the soldiers 
of 1854-55. 

Another thing we might do, some of us. 
The services of the British army have been 
almost officially decried by one of the flat- 
terers of the Frexcu Emperor. All along 
we have keenly felt that Lord Raguan has 
suffered from the effects of that noble silence 
so becoming a soldier in the path of duty, 
and that our own troops have been under- 
rated by means of extravagant praises of our 
French allies. We might turn the tables. 
Let the Government give some competent 
and thoroughly independent man access to 
the documents essential to an impartial his- 
tory of the war; and let us have out in plain 
English a statement of what we have done, 
and why we were not able to do more. Jus- 
tice demands that able historians should per- 
form this service for the country and the 
army. 





PALMER—AS AN ARTIST. 


For ten days and more, hundreds of spec- 
tators sat scrutinizing WILLIAM PaLMER at 
the dock of the Old Bailey in the morbid 
hope of discerning in him some sign of 
emotion. Some told how, under the anxie- 
ties of the protracted investigation, they saw 
him grow visibly thinner; others told how, 
as the strong-minded Chief Justice demo- 
lished, point by point, the defence set up 
for him, the al Eo man buried his face in 
his hands, and presently the passion of his 
countenance revealed the horrors of the 
silent struggle through which he had passed. 
No sooner was sentence pronouced, than the 
bulletins as to his personal conduct began. 
The traders in gossip are now fully occupied. 
They are eager to know how Palmer looks— 
what he eats—whether he eats at all—what 
he says—what he does—what he feels—what 
he thinks. It seems so strange that the man, 
if he is really guilty of the enormities laid 
to his charge, should not betray more emotion. 
But in truth it would be stranger if he did. 
Consider the man. In the eyes of his 
fellow townsmen this country surgeon had 
acquired a character for respectability. To 
most people he seemed an agreeable person— 
to many even gentlemanlike. He lived in his 
native town of Rugeley ; he was admitted to 
its leading official society. He had soothed 
the pangs of many a youthful mother, and 
watched the sick-bed of many a first-born 
infant. Latterly, indeed, he had withdrawn 
from the practice of his profession, having 
betaken himself to Tattersall’s and the turf. 
But the society of such men as the Earl 
of Dery and General Pret did not diminish 
his position in the society of Rugeley. He 
was still regarded as respectable. And yet 
at the very moment when he was enjoying 
the good-will of his neighbours, living appa- 
rently an easy, careless life of enjoyment, he 
was inwardly distracted by all the passions of 
the gamester. Under the jovial expression of 
these rubicund cheeks, who could have 
imagined the secret history which was being 
transacted ? For this jolly fellow was 
racing, betting, winning—more often losing 
—and encumbered with debt. To relieve 
himself from his obligations he was con- 
tracting more debt—selling himself body and 
soul to money-lenders—using the hand of his 





own wife (he himself confessed it) to forge 
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the name of his own mother on bills 

acceptance for thousands of Nene of 
wing 
cast 


at the very time that nothi 

could méile him to dischargetiia’ <a 
which, nevertheless, if not di 

prove passports to prison. Nor was this | 
Other means were needed to satisfy his 
wants: and PatMER was not the man 
hesitate. He had a wife and a oe a 
Money must be had. He insured their oq 
His brother was fond of liquor. He hired « 
wretch to lead him on to fatal eXcess, i 
death soon overtook him. His wife was his 
slave—to be coined into cash. As a medical 
man he might himself minister to hep aij 
ments. She must die. Her husband —so 
will the legend for ever run—will himself 
conduct her to the gates of death, He 
seats himself by her bedside—with his own 
hand he tenderly administers the poi 
drug—writes down his grief in hig pr. 
vate diary—watcbes the vital power of the 
poor creature slowly evaporate under his 
fatal skill—consoles his wounded spirit for 
her fortunate loss at the very steps of the 
altar—and then gathers in the golden harvest 
of deliberate crime. This surely is not the 
man who would reveal himself to the thou. 
sand eyes of a crowded Court of Justice, 
He had played the stakes of life and death 
too often and too successfully before he stood 
within that dock. In the last momentous 
scene—the crisis of his life—no weak emo- 
tion was to disturb the serene apathy of this 
consummate artist. 

In the character of Witttam Patwer 
there is, indeed, a sort of dramatic monstro- 
sity. He was no common-place villain, The 
bludgeon and the horse-pistol—the knife and 
the centre bit—were not his weapons. Like 
Casar or NAPOLEON, his pawns were men. 
His instruments were mortal. He turned 
everything to his own use—his personal ap- 
pearance—his professional knowledge—his 
mother—his brother—his school compani 
—his friends—the friends of his friends— 
postmasters — money-lenders — coroners — 
profligate attorneys. Yea, he could even 
deceive scientific doctors, and an experienced 
counsel of the degree of the coif and a 
member of Parliament. They pitied him; 
they laboured for him; they would fain have 
sacrificed their very means of living for his 
benefit. The man had read nature with infi- 
nite sagacity. He knew precisely what ought 
to be done—he knew the sort of man who 
would suit his purpose—he knew where to 
find that individual. One incident is ~— 
To administer poison to your friend in 
bedroom of a public inn, after having once 
res needs a steady hand. But Pazer 

id more. For surely it was a pom 
feat to summon Raldeme surgeon JONES, 
the confidential friend and companion of the 
unfortunate Cooxg, in order that he might 
witness the poisoning. But Parmer 
studied him well. He had fathomed his 
weakness. JongEs knew Cooxe well: there 
is no taint of suspicion on his character. His 
presence at the bedside of his dying friend 
would surely disarm suspicion. He is the 
companion of Cooxg, and, moreover, # medi- 
cal man. PatLMeR summons him by letter— 
satisfies him, against his will, that his friend 
is suffering from bilious diarrhoea—adminis- 
ters the strychnine pills to the poor patient 
in his very presence—leaves him alone in the 
sick-room where he purposes to pass the 
night—lets him witness the horrors of the 
last struggle—and, indeed, he would have 
had the murdered man enclosed in a strong 
oak coffin, and quietly deposited in Rugeley 
churchyard, without one whisper of scan 


was fully satisfied. It was only the shrewd 





or remonstrance. The —oe JONES 
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old step-father Stevens who broke in upon 
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mittee account of some incorrect charges by Mr. 
po ig erchitect. Considerable opposition was 
offered by Mr. Witt1aMs to the vote of 7,338/. for the 
ense 7 the pclice at the Aldershott camp. He con- 
r that the soldiers should protect themselves ; but 
tentt P AL acnEstOn ed that a camp always draws 
about it an erratic and disreputable company, whom it 
is necessary to keep in check by the police, in order to 
a re the peace of the neighbourhood. 
*eThe Sueermse StaTvTes Bri was read a third time, 


“ House adjourned at half-past one o'clock. 





THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


rformance by the Queen of an in- 
os eben connected by sentiment with the 
name of the illustrious Duke who restored England to 
the rank of a great military power, and by matter-of- 
fact with the army which the Duke left behind him for 
the work of later days. On an eminence, situated mid- 
way between the village of apogee hag he ged 

lege, ighest Lady of the realm has lai e 
pe et a tamiention to be called the Wellington 
College, the object of which is to rear and educate the 
orphans of soldiers. has ne ph» me tr 

ibed, of which sum 80, . were in the 
Se enaseer agin as an endowment fund, A pe 
has been appropriated for the erection of the 
wane. The site tae Ries — nr a — 
acent neighbourhood is a rather bleak moorland; 
eens knolls rise here and there, and on one of them 
the new College has been planted. Thick groves of fir- 
trees protect the house and grounds from the east; the 
soil is gravelly ; a rapid stream, rising a few miles above 
Aldershott, courses by ; and a handsome sheet of poy 
designed to cover a surface of twenty acres, wi 
formed in the surrounding grounds, which are one hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres in extent, and command a 
distant view of the Sydenham Palace, Hampstead, High- 
gate, Harrow, and the vast, 2 — —_-~ 
divided by the shining pathway of the Thames. The 
design of the edifice Pa vm l Palladian elevation, 
forming a quadrangular block. Rows of windows run 
along the oh and the whole will be surrounded with 
an iron railing. It is anticipated that the total expense 
will exceed the sum in hand by 15,000/., which will 
doubtless be made up by subscriptions. 

The weather on Monday was exquisite. The sun 
shone forth with a glad and unexpected lustre ; a south- 
west wind fluttered among the trees; the country glowed 
forth in its young greenness; and the bright costumes of 
the ladies, the lines of white tents, and the thick masses 
of scarlet presented by the soldiers, gave life and colour 
to the scene. The quadrangular enclosure was covered 
with a white awning, decorated with flags and laurel 

; and a Turkish pavilion was erected at the 
south end for the Queen. The seats for visitors were 
erected in tiers one above another. A detachment of 
Grenadier Guards lined the inner circle of the enclosure, 
in the centre of which was erected a dais, and near it a 
canopy suspended over the block which was to form “‘ the 

stone.” 

The Queen arrived at half-past one o'clock, heralded 
by the voice of trumpets and cannon. Her Majesty 
was accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, the Prin- 
cesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, Prince Arthur 
(“his first appearance on any stage,” as the play-bills 
say), Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the Regent 

of Baden, and a large gathering of the aristocracy. The 
governors of the college that is to be having ranged 
themselves in a semicircle, the Earl of Derby, Vice- 
President of the college, read an address, of which the 
most interesting passages are the ensuing:—‘‘It is be- 
lieved that the building about to be erected on the site on 
which we stand will be visible from the domain which a 
nation’s gratitude bestowed in perpetuity on the illus- 
trious Duke ; and his descendants will have before their 
eyes at once a memorial of the greatness of their distin- 
guished ancestor, and of their country’s recognition of 
his unequalled services. It is our anxious hope that 
within these walls, at no distant period, two hundred or- 
phans of officers of your Majesty’s and of the East 
India Company’s service may be lodged, bourded, par- 
tially clothed, and provided, between the ages of eleven 
and sixteen, with the elements at least of such a religious, 
moral, and intellectual education as may fit them for 
their future career in life, whatever that career may be; 
and, if not gratuitously, at least at a scale of expense 
far below what any other institution could afford them. 
The admissions will be regulated by strict attention to 
the claims of the deceased officer and the circumstances 
of the surviving parent, without requiring any further 
disclosure of such circumstances than may serve to 
show that the total provision for the family, if equally 
would not exceed a given amount.” 
To this address the Queen returned the following 
» Which she received from the hands of Sir George 


ue Teceived with sincere gratification the address 
the you have this day presented to me. It affords me 
Greatest satisfaction to avail myself of this occasion 
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to testify anew my warm and heartfelt participation in 
the general feeling of affection and veneration for the me- 
mory of the illustrious man whose name will be associated 
with the institution which we are met to inaugurate. 
That satisfaction is enhanced by the character of the 
monument which you propose to raise to the lasting me- 
mory of the Duke of Wellington, and also by the cir- 
cumstances of the time selected for its erection. There 
could not be a more worthy record of a country’s grati- 
tude to its greatest soldier than a permanent endowment 
for the protection and education of the orphans of brave 
men whose lives have been laid down in the service of 
which he was the chief ornament and pride. Nor could 
there be a more appropriate time for raising such a 
monument to his memory. While gratefully admiring 
the gallantry and devotion which have been so conspi- 
cuously displayed by my army in the late war, I have 
deeply sympathized with the domestic sorrows and 
privations (the inevitable result of war) which have 
made so many mourners, I feel that we cannot better 
celebrate the re-establishment of peace than by laying 
the foundation of an institution, which, while it will tend 
to soothe those sorrows and to mitigate the severity of 
those privations, will hold up to the imitation of all 
those who share its benefits the example of a disinterested 
patriotism, of an unceasing devotion to his country’s 
service, of an honesty of purpose, and of a determina- 
tion in the performance of his duty by which the long 
and brilliant career of the Duke of Wellington was so 
eminently distinguished. 

“TI can express no better wish for my own son, who 
bears the name of that great man, than that he should 
take as his guide through life the example of one with 
whom it will ever be his high distinction to have been 
connected. 

“T heartily join with you in commending this infant 
institution to the Divine blessing, and in praying that, 
with its increasing prosperity, the benevolent intentions 
of its founders may be fully realized.” 

In reading this reply, it was remarked that the 
Queen’s voice wavered in pronouncing the allusion to her 
own son, and his connexion by name with the deceased 
Duke. The family of the late Field Marshal were also 
visibly affected. The Duchess of Wellington shed 
tears, and a touching spectacle was presented by Lord 
Charles Wellesley leaning forward in his blindness that 
he might catch every word that was being uttered. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having offered up a 
prayer, the ceremony of laying the stone commenced. 
“The stone,” says the Morning Post,“ was a massive 
slab of polished red granite. Beneath it was a deep re- 
cess, in which her Majesty placed a glass tube, contain- 
ing specimens of the current coins of the realm, with an 
elaborately-engrossed inscription on vellum, recording 
the ceremony. The stone was now covered with cement ; 
and her Majesty, taking an elaborate silver-gilt trowel, 
beautifully chased with a design of the building, spread 
it out smoothly. The upper stone was then lowered into 
its place, so as to enclose the coins and scroll; the Queen 
struck it three blows with an ebony and ivory mallet ; 
then, taking the silver plumb and rule, tested its accu- 
racy, and declared it ‘well and duly fixed.’ As the 
words were uttered, the guns of the artillery again broke 
forth, and Lord Derby, raising his hat, gave the signal 
for the tremendous cheers which followed. Again the 
bands played, and again the troops presented 
arms.” 

The Royal party then lunched; after which, Prince 
Albert claimed the trowel, mallet, and plumb. A review 
of the troops (among whom were some regiments of 
militia and some of the German Jiigers) followed ; and 
her Majesty and suite left the ground a little before five 
o'clock. ‘The troops,” adds the account from which we 
have already quoted, “then set off on their long and 
weary march to Aldershott, which must have tried num- 
bers most severely. Ere they quitted the ground, it was 
said they had been almost fourteen hours under arms, 
and nearly all showed unequivocal signs of fatigue and 
distress.” According to the Times, three riflemen fainted 
during the review, and it was asserted that one fell dead 
on the field. 





A Srrancers’ Home ror East Inprans. — Prince 
Albert, on Saturday afternoon, visited the West India 
Dock-road, and laid the foundation-stone of the 
Strangers’ Home for the natives of India, the East, and 
Africa. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh was present, 
and, addressing the Prince-Consort in English, thanked 
him for the interest he had taken in the institution. In 
accordance with Oriental custom, bouguets of flowers 
were then presented to Prince Albert and the gentlemen 
of his suite by some of the more distinguished natives of 
India, China, and Africa, who were present. Hand- 
kerchiefs, having the elevation of the Strangers’ Home 
imprinted on them, were also presented.—In connexion 
with this institution, the Rajah of Coorg has published 
in the daily papers a letter from himself to the Pre- 
sident, apologizing for absence from the ceremony on 
the ground of ill health; suggesting a subscription in 
India; and regretting that, “in consequence of the 
denial of his just claims by a powerful corporation,” he 
is unable to send a sum commensurate with his rank or 
the extent of his riches, and can only subscribe 5/, 





CHARITABLE FESTIVALS. 
Fancy Bazaan at We.uincton Barracks. — 
committee of ladies, who during the last two 
been occupied in the praiseworthy 
em, 
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providing employment for the wives and children of 
Guardsmen on foreign service in the having as- 
certained that a nursery and infant were much 
needed, wherein the younger children of the Brigade of 
Guards might be tended and instructed during their 


mothers’ daily absence at work, a subscription 
opened with a view of carrying out that 
sufficient sum has already been collected 
trustees, Colonels Thornton, Keppel, 
Kingscote, and Carleton, in entering 
for the purchase of a proper site for 
ment, close to the Victoria Lodging-house 
Guardsmen. The Queen and Royal family have 
to support the institution. : 
Tue RoyaL WestMINsTER OPHTHALMIC 
and the Royat CaLeponian Asyium, had 
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festivals on Tuesday evening. In the one case, the 
Marquis of Westminster presided; in the second, the 
Duke of Cambridge togk the chair. On the same day,» 
the NationaL Society ror THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Poor in the principles of the Church of England, held 


a‘ choral festival” at Westminster A 
following day had its annual meeting, 
bishop of Canterbury presided; the Manus 
celebrated its centenary festival; the 
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of the HosprraL For ConsuMPTION was opened 
grounds of the Toxophilite Society in Regent’s Park; 
and the annual dinner of the Brirish Benericent In- 


STITUTION was eaten (under the auspices of the Marquis 
of Clanricarde) at the London Tavern. 

Tae Governesses’ Bexevo_ent Instrrution.—The 
anniversary festival of this admirable institution was 
celebrated on Monday at the London Tavern; the Earl 
of Harrowby in the chair. The suspension last 
the annual dinner had not been beneficial to the 
and the experiment was therefore not continued. 
subscriptions on the present occasion amounted to néearly 
17002. 

Sr. Mary’s Hosrrrat.—The London Tavern on Sa- 
turday evening provided the annual banquet of this in- 
stitution, which is designed for attending to the neces- 
sities of the diseased and infirm poor of Paddington. In 
the course of the after-dinner speeches, it was 
urged that the accident ward, which is now only 
of receiving fourteen persons, should be enlarged, and 
that there should be an additional accident ward for 
women. About 1500/. were subscribed. 

The charity children from the various free schools of 
the metropolis (fifty-six in number) had their usual June 
meeting in St. Paul's Cathedral on Thursday. Among 
the congregation was observed the Lord Mayor of London 
—a fact to which, for reasons superfluous to explain, 
more than ordinary consequence was attached, 
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THE CONVICT PALMER. 


ENDEAVoURS are being made to afford Palmer a last 
chance by means of a further analytical examination of , 
the body. Mr. John Smith, the convict’s solicitor, has 
written a letter to the daily papers suggesting that a 
commission of inquiry should be held, with a view of 
testing the truth or fallacy of the theory propounded by 
Dr. Taylor on the trial. He argues, in the first 

that what that gentleman stated about perfect 

tion, is “new and hypothetical,” and totally unwar- 
ranted by experience; and, secondly, that, not 

been proved by any reliable experiment, the 

theory may be false. ‘“ Thirdly,” continues Mr. Smith, 
“if strychnine is not absorbed and decomposed, and can 
be found under similar circumstances to those which 
existed and now exist in the case of the late John 
Parsons Cooke, then my client will have been the victim 
of an erroneous conviction if strychnine cannot 
discovered in the remains of the body of 
Hour after hour, I receive communications 
sional gentlemen of the first eminence in direct 
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gonism to Professor Taylor's doctrine.” The writer next 
alludes to the two recent cases of commutation of sen- 
tence for murder, but adds that he does not ask for 


pardon, nor even a commutation of sentence, in the case 
of his client. “I only ask,” he writes, “‘ that William 
Palmer’s life should be spared until a commission of 
inquiry should test, in such manner as may be 
most expedient, the soundness or fallacy of Dr. Taylor’s 
theory.” If the result should be cc of the 
convict’s guilt, “in God’s name, let the law take its 
course.” Mr. Smith concludes by observing that, in his 
opinion, such a commission ought to be appointed by Go- 
vernment to decide whether Palmer be innocent or guilty; 
for, if he be innocent, it would be gratifying to know that 
“life had not been sacrificed to an apparent scientific 
dogma ;” and, if guilty, although the criminal would be 
in no way benefited by the inquiry, it would prove highly 
useful to medical science. 

It will be recollected that, after the charge delivered 
by Lord Campbell, the jury were absent from the court 
one hour and ten minutes before they ret and 





urned, 
their foreman pronounced the verdict “Guilty.” From 
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any suggestion compatible with the innocence of the 
prisoner which might occur to the mind of any indivi- 
dual juaryman should not be precluded from discussion by 
a hasty verdict. 

Mr. Devonshire, the surgeon who made the second 
post-mortem examination of Cooke's body, has written 
to the papers te defend himself from the charge of care- 
lessness brought against him by the Attorney-General 
and others. He admits, however, that Mr. Newton, a 


punetured the stomach, and afterwards turned it inside 
out, im consequence of which, about a teaspoonful of its 
contents was lost. ‘ With the exception of this casual 
punetare,” adds Mr. Devonshire, “I maintain that the 
post-mortem examination was skilfully performed.” 

A petition in favour of commutation of sentence now 
lies for signature at various places. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF MARK BOYD. 
Te certificate meeting in the bankruptey of Mark 
Boyd took place before Mr. Commissioner Fane on Mon- 
day. After a long examination of the bankrupt, 

Mr. Roxburgh (who opposed for the assignees) ad- 
dréssed the court, and urged that the certificate of the 
bankrupt should be wholly refused. The bankrupt, in 
his balance-sheet, represented that in 1840 he was pos- 
sessed of a capital of 19,0007. How was that capital 
made up? 96302. consisted of a debt owing to him by 
his father, and not one penny of which eyer had or ever 
would be received. 80002. odd consisted of claims upon 
persons who never had been, and never could be, sup- 
posed to be worth a shilling. The bankrupt, under 
the most favourable circumstances, could not have had 
a capital of more than 20007, He professed to have, in 
1840, shares to the amount of 50007. in‘a company, in 
which shares he had sworn he had neyer dealt. The 
value of these shires was put down at a guess. The 
bankrupt was undoubtedly in debt at this time. He 
admitted that his father had only te hope for a sum of 
money from the United Kingdom Insurance Company 
for services rendered, for the means of paying his debt. 
Tt was about this time that the scheme was concocted 
by the bankrupt and his brother to form a bank.—Mr. 
Lawrance (who appeared for the bankrupt) denied that 
there was any evidence of this.—Mr. Roxburgh insisted 
that the bankruptcy was concocted by Benjamin Boyd, 
a man, like the bankrupt, without means. Both brothers 
were promoters, directors, and brokers, of the bank ; they 
were, in fact, the head and tail of it. The shareholders 
did not come ready enough, and, as they could only 
muster a capital of 11,000, they determined to issue 
debenture notes to the amount of 300,600/. or 400,0007. 
Mark Boyd, who signed those notes, now claimed a 
commission for selling them. All the money thus raised 
went to Benjamin Boyd, who took out with him 
100,000/., the money of the shareholders, or money 





raised by debentures, for which they were responsible, 


and for which B. and M. Boyd, as directors of the bank, 
were trustees. It was at first thought that Benjamin 
Boyd had inflicted all this mischief and misery upon the 
shareholders ; but when they found that Mark Boyd had 
received from him consignments, the balance of which 
amounted to 70,000, and appropriated the same to his 
own uses, they could not impute all the blame to the 
former. Mark Boyd had only made one communica- 
tion to the bank that he had received consignments, 
although he had received 200,000/. The bankrupt 
had opened fictitious accounts with fictitious persons. 
There was the firm of Boyd Brothers, and there was the 
Australian Wool Company, of which Boyd was the only 
partner. The Australian Wool Company had no better 
title to existence than the engraved plate of the deben- 
tures gave it. The debenture of the Wool Company had 
been given to the Royal Bank in exchange for the de- 
bentures, and everything had been so mixed up that it 
was a difficult task for any one to unravel the mystery. 
All that could be got from the bankrupt was that he 
was indebted to some one 70,0002, which money he had 
spent. He had further been guilty of falsely stating to 
Mr. Borthwick that his brother was indebted to him in 
the amount of 26,0007, at a time when, as was now 

ed, he was a creditor for 75,0002 At this date, 
however, he was unable to address the court at the re- 
quisite length, on the ground of false entries in the 
books, fraudulent preference in six or seven cases, a mis- 
representation to Mr. Borthwick and others, relative to 
expenditure. It would be his duty to press for a total 
refusal of certificate—The Commissioner ordered an ad- 
journment for a week. 
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OUR CIVILIZATION. 


——~<>——- 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
VICE. 


Ir will be recollected that William Dugdale, a bookseller 
in Holywell-street; was convicted, some time ago, of 
selling disgusting and corrupt books and pictures, and 
was sentenced’ to six months’ imprisonment. He had 
been similarly convicted several times before, dating as 
far back as 1825-; and on the last occasion some other 
dealers were arrested with him, at the instance of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, whose agent was a 
Mr. Prichard, an attorney. One of these men was an 
assistant at the shop of a Mrs. Elliott, and he was ar- 
rested under a belief that he was the proprietor of the 
shop. On the day before the trial, this man, whose 
name was Bosworth, was liberated on bail withont any 
opdosition from Mr. Prichard, the prosecutor. He did 
not appear to take his trial, and, his recognizances being 

he was sentenced%to two years’ imprisonment. 
After this, Bosworth returned to the shop; but, though 
the Society and Mr. Prichard, its agent, knew that he 
was there, they took no steps to have him arrested. 
Some eighteen months afterwards proceedings were in- 
stituted against him at the Middlesex Sessions for a 
fresh offence, when Mr. Prichard handed up a copy of 
the record of the conviction of Duncombe (one of the 
previous defendants), but maintained silence with respect 
to Bosworth; in consequence of which, Bosworth was 
sentenced to only two months’ imprisonment, while 
Duncombe received six months. A rule to answer these 
matters was obtained by William Dugdale; and Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, on Monday, appeared in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to show cause against the rule. Mr. 
Prichard’s affidavit, which was read by Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, set forth that the Societyfhad reason to believe 
that Bosworth was merely Elliott’s shopman, and that 
he was a very poor man, who was desirous of getting 
out of the trade, into which he had been dragged un- 
willingly ; that the Society nevertheless thought it ad- 
visable to prosecute him; that Mr. Prichard had not 
made any bargain with Bosworth, nor was he aware of 
any pecuniary consideration having been given; that 
Bosworth was again prosecuted when it was ascertained 
that he had once more entered into the trade; that Mr. 
Prichard had been advised by counsel that it would be 
better to proceed on a fresh charge; that, on the trial, 
Mr. Prichard did not hear any request made on the part 
of the Judge to know anything of Bosworth’s conduct; 
and that Mr. Prichard had no desire or motive to screen 
Bosworth from punishment. 

Lord Campbell (after hearing counsel on both sides) 
expressed his opinion that Mr. Prichard had been guilty 
of very improper conduct, and had exercised a discretion 
which he had no right to exercise. The Lord Chief 
Justice believed that, in a majority of such cases, the 
prosecutor and the culprit are found in the end to be 
shaking hands over some corrupt agreement, and be- 
coming apparently friends. Still, he thought that Mr. 
Prichard was not actuated by any corrupt motives, and 
the rule, therefore, must be discharged, but without 
costs. In this judgment, the three other Justices (Cole- 
ridge, Erle, and Crompton) entirely agreed, 





MURDER AT PLYMOUTH. 
A MURDER has been committed on board the convict- 
| Ship,, Runnymede, now lying in Plymouth harbour with 
convicts bound for Swan River. Corporal William 
Nevan, one of the local pensioners, has shot Bingham 
Robinson, acting sergeant-major to the same corps. 
| Nevan was ordered by his senior officer to fetch one of 
| the privates for parade, and while the man’s firelock was 
| being examined by Robinson, Nevan deliberately loaded 
his musket, and shot him from the larboard poop ladder. 
The shot passed through the stock of the firelock under- 
, going examination, and broke it in two; then, after 
carrying away two of Robinson's fingers, it entered his 
abdomen. Robinson exclaimed, ‘Oh, God! I am 
shot! Ob, God! I am dead!” and almost immediately 
jexpired. Nevan was soon afterwards apprehended, and, 
| When in custody, stated to the police that he and the 
; murdered man had not agreed lately, and that the latter 
| had threatened to deprive Nevan of his pension. 
| An inquest has been held on board the Runnymede, 
the jury being partly composed of the ship’s crew and 
partly of pensioners, when a verdict of ‘“ Wilful Murder” 
was returned against Corporal Nevan. 





| 


A Sgrvant’s Story.— Henry Charnell, William 
Martin, John Sale, Charles Peshell, and John Tillett 
(all of them, described as servants), have been tried at 
the Old Bailey on a charge of stealing between five and 
six hundred pounds’ worth of plate from the house of 
Mr. Fisher, of Eaton-place. Charnell, who was butler 
to Mr. Fisher, told him, about seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 5th of April, that he had been called out 
from the house late at night in consequence of the sick- 
ness of his wife’s cousin, and that upon his return he had 
found that nearly the whole of the plate had been 
stolen. The police were sent for, and Charnell was 
given into custody, when he informed the inspector that 
the story he had before told about the sickness of his 











cousin’s, wife was untrue, and thet he 
spending the night with four,men, ono Pc Hage am, 
perfect stranger tohim. He said that iy uning 
previous to starting with him on their exp 
assembled at Mr. Fisher’s house, where 
in the butler’s pantry till half- tw: 
being considered that the family had —_ te 
they sallied forth, intending to go to a ball, but, finding 
it was not to take place till some future day, they ; 
the night at various public-houses, On Teturning to 
Mr. Fisher’s residence, Charnell alleged that he found. 
the plate stolen. He then wrote a letter toa Ms. 
Gilbert, soliciting her to pass for his cousin, and to con- 
firm the story about the sickness; but she refused, 
Evidence was given to show that Martin and Tillett 
were furtively admitted to the honse of; Min. on 
the night of the robbery; and it furthermore 
that a letter which Charnell said he wrote to Tile a 
the 4th of April, asking him to join the party, bore the 
postmark of March 22nd. The counsel of the different 
mere 
all. ac- 
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prisoners contended that nothing more had been 
against their clients than negligence of duty 
picion of dish t conduct. They were 
quitted, 
Posz-Orrick Rospery.— Peter Francis & 
letter-sorter at the General Post-office, has been found 
Guilty at the Central Criminal Court of stealing a letter 
containing a sovereign. He had been in the Posteoffieg 
for twenty years; on which ground the jury. reeom- 
mended him to merey. The Recorder said that, but for 
this recommendation, he should have ordered him to be. 
transported for life; but, under the circumstaness, he 
should sentence him to penal servitude for six years, 


Rossrye By Depury.— John Markham, a well< 
dressed young man, twenty-four years of age (who is 
known to be a skittle sharper), was tried a few days 
at the Central Criminal Court on a charge of % 
The story was singular, as it appeared that the man 
contrived to ecgage perfectly innocent persons to aid 
him in the prosecution of Lis knaveries. At the-begin- 
ning of last February, the house of Mr. Ash, oven-mer- 
chant of Upper Thames-street, was broken into, and; 
among the other things which were carried away were 
two blank cheques out of the cheque-book. Towards the 
latter end of the month, an advertisement for a situa- 
tion, inserted by a young man named Humphreys, in 
the Times, was answered by the prisoner Markham, who 
directed Humphreys to call on him in Oakley-creseent, 
City-road. He did so, and was sent by the accused, 
with a cheque for 911, to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Co. The cheque was not paid, and Humphreys returned 
to the house in company with the police-officer For- 
rester; but Markham had gone away. A week or two 
later than this—viz., on the 8th of March—the prisoner 
answered another advertisement (he was then living in 
a different neighbourhood, under a different name), and 
sent the young man who had advertized, with a cheque 
for 871. 14s., to Messrs, Ransom and Co. ‘This was 
paid, and the young man, Bowles, was told to call again 
the following day ; but subsequently he received a letter 
from the aecused, stating that he was going out of'town 
for a little while. Bowles’s suspicions were then ex- 
cited ; he communicated with the bankers, and the for- 
gery was discovered. Markham was afterwards-recog- 
nized, and taken into custedy, when he conducted him- 
self with great violence. The jury found him Guilty, 
and he was sentenced to penal servitude for four years, 
Another man, who was charged with complicity, was 
acquitted. 


Doa-Sreatinc.—A Newfoundland dog, wears 
Mr, Latty, a gentleman of property residing in. G 

ter Gardens, Bayswater, was lost some time back, and on, 
the 9th of April, being about a fortnight after the. loss 
of the dog, a man named Roberson called on Mr.. base | 
saying that he came from the person who had “ 

the dog, and proposing to restore it for a consideration of 
two guineas. Inthe course of conversation, he observed 
that he could steal any dog he liked, as often ashe liked. 
Mr, Latty replied that that was a poor inducement to him 
to pay two guineas for the restoration. However, if it 
were really his dog, he was willing to give some, Te 
muneration, on condition that the amount should be. left. 
to his discretion. He added that he would. send. his, 
groom, Thomas Mills, with Roberson to see the dog, He 
proposed that a policeman should accompany. 
Roberson at first objected, saying, “ If you bring the 
police into it, you shall never see your dog;” but.ultic. 
mately he agreed, and a constable named Morgan, waa 
called in, Haying obtained his inspector's, pexmiss#on,, 
Morgan weat, in private clothes, with Mills and Bober- 
aon, to a public-house called the Sugarloaf, kept by,one 
Williams, in King-street, Drury-lane, a knowD resort of 
dog-stealers. There they found two men,, Wade 
Doyle, together with some others, but no man witha dog.; 
In the momentary absence of Mills, the ruffians made # 
sayage attack on the policeman, who was beaten, | 

and wounded in the head with a pewter pots, Mills), 0m 
coming to his aid, was also roughly handled, though not 
so seriously injured. The men escaped, and Morgan wat 
conveyed to the hospital, where he lay in a dangerous: 
condition for weeks. On the 16th of May,, Mr. Latty 
met Roberson in the street and gave him into custody; 
when a quantity of liver cut in small slices, a, sleeps 
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and a cord with a noose were taken from his pockets. 
and Doyle were subsequently apprehended, the 
the t It was acknowledged by 
the landlord, that the house was frequented 
dog-faneiers, and that appointments were often made 
‘to give up dogs) He knew Wade and Doyle as 
associatesof the dog-fanciers, but not as being concerned 
4m these transactions. The prisoners being brought be- 
fore'the Bow-street magistrate, and these facts having been 
@licited during various examinations, Roberson was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, and the other men 
were fined for the assault, with the alternative of impri- 

Mourmatiow or A Pavrrer’s Deap Bopy.—Edward 
Tliomas, a surgeon by profession, but for the past twenty 
years’a pauper in Clerkenwell workhouse, where he acted 
as undertaker; was charged at the police office with 
having sawn off the head of a deceased pauper. Evi- 
dence of a criminatory character having being received, 
Thomas was committed for trial. 

Tue “ Scrence” or Housesreakine.—Five burglars 
—Briggs, Harrison, Brook, Tempest, and Ibbotson— 
thave been removed to the House of Correction at Wake- 
‘field to await their trial. Four indictments will be pre- 
ferred. against them— for two burglaries at Haworth and 
Idle, and two at Bradford. No less than twenty hams 
were carried off in one night at Shipley. At Idle, the 
plunder comprised thirty bladders of lard, several stone 
of sugar, groceries, &c. 
mamed Carter, has turned approver, and has dictated a 
narrative of the various burglaries in which they were 
concerned. They appear to have gone to work in a very 
cool, systematic, and business like manner. 

Srecracte Rospery.—John Lassy, described as a 
French-polisher, was charged at Worship-street with 
assaulting an elderly lady in the streets by striking her 
on the face, and with robbing her of her spectacles. He 
escaped for the time, though the occurrence took place 
in broad. daylight; but was shortly afterwards appre- 
hended. He was remanded for a week. The offence 
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with which he is charged has become very common of 


EvERYTHING IN ITs: PLAcs.,—The east end of London 
has for. some time past been frequented by a zealous re- 
ligious minister—the Rey. G.C. Smith, better known as 
‘Boatswain Smith”—who will persist in “ holding 
forth” in the streets, though greatly to the obstruction 
of the thoroughfares. He has several times been brought 
before Mr. Yardley, on which occasions he has inflicted 
tedious: discourses on the magistrate. A few days ago, 
he was again brought up, when Mr. Yardley, to avoid 
the waste of time consequent on the reverend gentle- 


man’s eloquence, discharged him, and called on the next | 


case; but Mr. Smith was not to be balked. He is up- 
wards of seventy years of age; and, in a weak and husky 
voice, began :— I am commanded by the great Captain 
of all, my Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, to go into 

” Here Mr. Yardley interrupted him, but he con- 
trived’ to struggle on —‘ the highways and by-ways 
——” Mr: Yardley: “Leave the court, Mr. Smith ” 
The-reverend gentlemaa, who would not stir, though an 
officer was pulling at his coat, finished the sentence in 
spite-of all obstacles—‘‘and preach the Gospel.” Mr. 
Yardley remonstrated with him, and again told him to 
go; when Mr. Smith said that the immorality of Rat- 
cliff-highway was frightful, and that it was very cruel 
to interfere with him. The magistrate at length said:— 
“ Everything in its place, Mr. Smith. I suffer no one 
to preach here but, myself.” And; amidst much laughter, 
the wayside “ Gospeller” was hauled forth by his coat- 
tails. 

Currise AND Wounpine.—Charges of this nature 
have become very numerous at Worship-street: two 
were brought forward on Monday. John Ostun, a young 
Swedish seaman, was remanded on a charge of attacking 
and seriously injuring two Irish labourers with a knife 
in the course of a quarrel; and two Prussian seamen— 
James Fredericks and Frederick Silhey—were also re- 

led under similar circumstances. 

OvurracEs aT Mancnester. — Several bricklayers’ 
lab at Manchester have lately struck work in con- 
sequence of being dissatisfied with the rate of wages 
paid them by their employers. As many of their fellow- 











workmen refused to follow their example, the deserters | 


took every opportunity to molest and assault their late 

One of these, a man named) Cox, was re- 
peatedly followed about and threatened, but the police 
protected him from harm in the daytime; at night, 
however, a party of men assembled in front of his house, 
and threw against his bedroom window a couple of 
bexesfull-of explosive matter, one of which immediately 
burst like: shell. After this, the ruffians escaped. 
Four panes of glass were broken by the explosion ; but 
neither Cox nor his wife received any injury, as the 
boxes did not enter the window. On the following day, 
mere than:a hundred of the “ turn-outs” went in a body 


One of their comrades, a man | 


Tue Exrraorprvary Case or Drownre at Lon- 
pon Bripce.—William May was on Tuesday again 
brought up at the Mansion House on the charge (re- 
lated in last week’s Leader) of inducing a woman to 
throw herself, while intoxicated, off London Bridge into 
the river—an act which resulted in her death. Several 
additional witnesses having been examined in confirma- 
tion of the previous testimony, Mr. Wontner, who ap- 
peared for May, asserted that his client was a respec- 
table man; that the girl got on the parapet, in order to 
play off one of those dangerous “ larks” common among 
women of her order; that May had no idea she was 
going to leap off; and that he stretched out his arms to 
save her. A lamplighter, who was one of the witnesses, 
said he had frequently seen women get on the parapet 
in the same manner. The case was further adjourned. 
An inquest has terminated in a verdict “That the de- 
ceased woman committed an act of félo de se, and that 
William May was an aider and abettor of the act.” 


Mr. Dunn Acary.—Mr. ‘Dunn, the barrister well 
known for his perseeution of Miss Burdett Coutts, ap- 
plied on Wednesday at Marlborough-street for a sum- 
mons against that lady. He accused her of having 
turned him out of eleven lodgings; of now desiring to 
turn him out of one he occupied in Pimlico; and of 
causing him to be pursued by a lunatic. Mr. Bingham, 
| on the ground that the alleged persecution was out of 
his district, refused to grant either a warrant or sum- 
mons. “Then,” said Mr. Dunn, angrily, “Ill have a 
criminal information against you.” And, with these 
words, he quitted the court.—He has also made his ap- 
| pearance at Westminster, where he obtained a summons 
against the landlord of his lodgings in Palace-street, 

Pimlico, his object being to recover some “ important 
| papers and letters.” The landlord said that Mr. Dunn 

owed him rent; and the magistrate, hearing from Mr. 

Dunn himself that the property he sought to recover 

was worth one hundred pounds, said the law only autho- 

rized him to order the restitution of property under the 
| Value of 15/, Mr. Dunn, therefore, was again “ put out 
| of court.” 








Convession OF A Murper.—A marine in the mili- 
| tary prison at Devonport has confessed to having taken 
| part in the murder of Mary White, of the village of 
| Milton, in the parish of Buckland Monachoram, about 
| four years since, in company with the man Caber, who 

was tried at the time, but acquitted for want of suffi- 
cient evidence. The marine in question is named James 
| Craze, and has been confined in the military prison for 
| several weeks, having enlisted into the marines, after 
deserting from the Royal Artillery. He has appeared 
for some time to be labouring under a depression of 
spirits, and on Tuesday morning he burst into tears, and 
confessed to the Governor that he participated with 
Caber in tbe commission of the murder—Craze holding 
the woman, whilst Caber cut her throat. Her money, 
amounting to about 50/., they divided between them; 
and Craze lived upon his half of the spoil for some time, 
and then enlisted into the Artillery. 





AMERICA. 


Tne one step which was required to render still more 
| ominous our relations with the United States, and to add 
| to the probabilities of a hosti'e issue, has been taken by 
| the Washington Cabinet, according to the Morning Post, 
| which states that the American Ministry has directed 
| Mr. Crampton to withdraw from the territory of the 

Union. This intelligence, however, is doubted by the 
| Globe; and the Government, both in the Houses of 
| Lords and Commons, speaks with hesitation as to the 
fact. 


A message was, on the 15th ult., reeeived by the Wash- 
| ington Legislature from the President, enclosing reports 
| from the Secretary of State, Secretary of the Navy, and 
| the Attorney-General, in reply to a resolution of the 
| Senate in March last, also a resolution of the House, 
| adopted May 8, both having reference to routes of 
| transit between the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans, through 
| the republics of New Granada and Nicaragua, and to the 
condition of affairs with Central America. The Presi- 
dent remarks that the narrow isthmus which connects 
| the continents of North and South America has been an 
| object of great interest to all commercial nations, but 
| that it is of peculiar importance to the United States, 
| and additionally so since the acquirement of Oregon and 
California. “Impelled by these considerations, the 
| United States took steps at an early day to assure 
| suitable means for commercial transit by canal, railway, 
or otherwise, across the isthmus.” After speaking of the 
treaty with New Granada, securing the right of transit, 
and the unsuccessful endeavour to obtain from Mexico 
the right of way at the northern extremity of the 








toa-building-which is being erected at Pinmill brow, | isthmus, by way of Tehuantepec, the President allades 
and attacked thedifferent workmen there engaged with | to the importance of the narrower point of the isthmus 


such-violenee-that three of them were removed to the 
infirmary, Many of the others were also seriously hurt. 


Sixteen of the men concerned in this last affair were travel. 
apprehended. They have been brought be- | 
and remanded. 


fore 


for transit, and the permanent interest the United States 


| have in the security and protection of projected lines of 


The Government, he remarks, has often been 
solicited to extend its protecting power over the isthmus; 
but has refrained “out of respect for the rights and 

















policy. The President adds that’ hn hve fle 
discharge the duties which he dwes’to hitnself, to 
country, and to foreign’ Powers, and that he hay not 
forgotten sternly to exert all the authority 


to repress unlawful because they are® in 
violation of the laws of the land which the constitution 
requires him faithfully to execute, because they are con- 
trary to the policy of the Government, and because to 
permit them would be a departure from: good faith with 
the American Republics in amity with the United’States. 


The message, in allusion to the established’ of the 
United States in relation to the reeegnition of foreign 
Ministers, sets forth the following - 

“We recognize all Governments, question as 


to their souree or organization, or the means 

the governing powers attain their power, 

be a Government de facto, accepted by the people of the 
country. 

We do not go behind the fact of a foreign Govern- 
ment exercising the actual power to investigate questions 
of legitimacy. ane 

“We do not inquire into causes which have 
led to a change of Government. To us it io indifferent 
whether a successful revolution has been aided by foreign 
intervention or not; whether insurrection has over 
thrown the existing Government, and anothé® been 
established in its place to the 
forms, or in a manner adopted for the occasion by those 
whom we may find in actual possession of power. 

‘All these matters are left to the people and’ the 
public authorities of countries respectively. During the 
sixty-seven years of our existence under our present 
constitution we have had occasion to'recognize Govern- 
ments de facto founded either by domestic revolution or 
by military invasion from abroad, in many of the Go- 
vernments of Europe. 

“The principle is vastly more important as appl 
to the Central American States, where are 
constantly occurring. Therefore, when the Minister from 
Nicaragua presented himself some months sinee, 
the commission of President. Rivas, if the facts 
are now presented had existed, he must have bee re- 
ceived. 

“The various objections to him were stated. Another 
Minister now presented himself, and has beem received, 
satisfactury evidence appearing that he represents the 
Government de facto, and—-so far as such exists—the 
Government de jure of that republic.” 

The message further states that a special commissioner 
has been despatched to Panama to investigate the facts 
of the late occurrences in that quarter. It suggests that 
other measures for the security of transit mustbe re- 
sorted to, and that, if the present constitutional power 
of the President be not sufficient, he will communiéate 
to the Congress such recommendations as the exigency 
of the case may indicate. 

Commodore Paulding is directed to proceed with a 
frigate to San Juan de Nicaragua, as the cireamstances 
which have there occurred are considered to render it 
advisable that the American flag should be exhibited: 

The American papers are for the most part averse to 
the step taken by President Pierce with respeet to Nica- 
Tagua, asserting that the recognition of General’ Walker 


| is ill-timed; and some of the journals are of opinion 


that his Government should have been acknow 
many ago. 

The New York Herald alludes to some alleged diseour- 
tesy exhibited by the French Minister of War tothethree 
American officers who were sent on a military tour of 
inspection in Europe, and who, it is stated; have beer 
refused permission, in very rude language, to visit the 
works of fortification in France. “ It is suggested,” says 
the writer, “‘ that the matter ought to form ‘thie 
of a diplomatic correspondence. We do not 
The Freneh are the masters of their military’ 
and may refuse to allow them to be inspected if 
choose. They are entitled, moreover, to adopt: 

tone they please in conversing with foreign visiters, 
may exhibit and ill-breeding if that is 
bent.” He is also inclined to think that the 
some previous relations of a similar character, 
false; but he calls attention to the faet that “ 
the tone and attitude of the French towards the United 
States have been far from worthy of the aneient alliance 
between the two countries,” and that the Paris*papers 
have abounded with libels on America such as “ ‘wsed'to 
be current in England, bat which experience and common 
sense long since kicked into the gutter and the columns 
of the Morning Post.” 
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evidently British possessions. With regard to the new 


Information has been laid before Mr. Marcy, showing 
that Commodore Vanderbilt and Joseph L. White's 
party in New York had sent a special message out to 
inform the British commander in the waters of San 
Juan that the steamer had five hundred Filibusters 
on board, and to invite his interposition to prevent their 
landing. « 

A terrible accident on the Panama railway has resulted 
in the deaths of between thirty and forty persons, and 
severe injuries to seventy or eighty. This occurred 
about nine miles from Aspinwall, to which place the 
sufferers were sent back ; but, the hospital being over- 
crowded, application was made to the inhabitants to 
receive the wounded at their houses. In nearly every 
instance, however, the white inhabitants, who are prin- 
cipally hotel-keepers, refused, and closed their doors! 
The sufferers were then crammed into the hospital, where 
the scene was appalling. 

The lamentable state of things in Kansas continues, 
and amounts almost to civil war. The pro-slavery men 
have proclaimed the most open hostility to the anti- 
slavery advocates; the town of Lawrence is in a state 
of siege, expecting the arrival of armed border ruftians; 
Governor Robinson has been arrested, and Reeder is 
threatened with capture; the investigating committee, 
appointed by the Washington Legislature, is treated 
with contempt by President Pierce’s agents; and the 
prominent men of the Free State party have been in- 
dicted for treason. Governor Robinson, before his arrest, 
contrived to put the despatches which he was conveying 
to Washington into the hands of his wife, who, with 
great courage and heroism, made her way by an unsus- 
pected route to the seat of the Federal Legislature. One 
of the main objects of the pro-slavery party is to destroy 
the evidence taken by the investigating committee; but 
they have been thus defeated. 

From British America we hear that Governor Sutton 
has dissolved the New Prunswick Assembly, that the 
Council has resigned, and that the Canadian Ministry 
bas given up office. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

Tse Universal Cattle Show and Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion was opened in the Palais de l’Industrie at noon on 
Sunday. The building was crowded, and the show of 
cattle, which was very fine, seemed to give universal 
satisfaction. 

The commercial world of Paris has been painfully 
excited by the failure of M. Henri Place, one of the ad- 
ministrators of the Crédit Mobilier, and until recently a 
member of the banking firm of Noel and Place, of Paris. 
The liabilities are stated at about three-quarters of a 
million sterling; the available assets are very small. It 
is believed that the Crédit Mobilier is involved in the 
loss to only a slight extent; but among the creditors 
are Messrs. Pereire, Ernest André, Count de Morny, 
Frédéric Greininger, and the Duc de Galliera—all of 
pe members of the Council of Administration of the 
Crédit. 

The Emperor hag left Paris for Lyons, to preside in 
person at the distribution of aid to the sufferers by the 
inundations in the south. The floods still continue, and 
most lamentable accounts are received from the seats of 
the various disasters. Houses and bridges have been 
carried bodily away, massive buildings considerably 
damaged, embankments burst, trees uprooted, cattle 
carried off by the tide, and a considerable amount of 
property lost. Several persons, also, have been killed. 
Large tracts of country are under water, and at Vienne 
all the manufactories in the suburbs are stopped by the 
place being inundated. 

It is expected that the Emperor will leave France for 
Algeria about the end of the present month. 

The 14th inst. (this day week) is appointed for the 
baptism at Notre Dame of the Imperial Prince. 

The Government has resolved to remedy an abuse, 
repeatedly complained of by the English and American 
captains trading with Havre. There are but nine naval 
brokers or interpreters licensed in that port, of whom 
only four are authorized to translate English. By the 
Emperor’s directions, the number of interpreters has 
already been imereased at Marseilles, Bordeaux, and 





Nantes, and a similar measure will shortly put an end 
to the inconveniences the English and American captains 
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have to suffer from the coalition formed by the Havre 
brokers. — Times Paris C 
M. Bergougnoux, formerly the editor of the Eman- 
ipation of Toulouse, was lately sentenced by the tribunal 
of Villeneuve-sur-Lot to two years’ imprisonment for 
having spoken ill of the Emperor of the French in a 
public carriage. The public prosecutor appealed against 
the sentence as too light for the offence, and the Impe- 
rial Court at Agen has now condemned M. Bergougnoux 
to five years’ imprisonment and five years’ deprivation 


3| of civil rights! 


Count Montalembert has uttered in the Legislative 
Body a remarkable speech on the bill which inflicts a 
yet heavier tax on political journals than that which is 
borne by merely literary papers. Alluding to the re- 
strictions on the liberty of journalistic comment, the 
Count observed :—‘ I admit that formerly, considering 
the overwhelming political excitement of the country, a 
moderating check was necessary. That check never suf- 
ficiently existed, but, as always is the case in France, 
the absence of a check has been supplied by an excess 
of one—and what has been the result? What has been 
gained? The suppression of all political life. And that 
political agitation which might with justice be deplored, 
by what has it been replaced ? By the whirl of specu- 
lation: the great French nation could not resign itself 
to slumber, to inactivity. Political life was replaced by 
the fever of speculation, by the thirst for lucre, by the 
infatuation of gambling. ... . The real source of all 
that evil is the sleep of all political spirit in France. . . . 
At the sight of this fearful mania of gambling, which 
has made a vast gambling booth of nearly all France, 
the position of the masses which has been invaded by 
Socialists has felt itself more dominated than ever by 
the avidity of gain. Hence an unquestionable progress 
in secret societies, a greater and deeper development of 
those savage passions, which almost calumniate Social- 
ism by adopting its name, and which have been recently 
well shown up in all their intensity in recent trials at 
Paris, Angers, and elsewhere.” Admitting “the glo- 
rious situation of France abroad,” the Count proceeded 
to remark: “It may be feared that, while everything 
is satisfaction and glory without, all will not be allowed 
to live at home which the intelligence, the heart, and 
the imagination of France exact. These are the reasons 
which induce me to regret the terms of the new bill, 
which tend to hamper and compress political ideas and 
discussions. As it is not in my power to amend it, I 
shall vote against it, rendering justice at the same time 
to the ameliorations which it contains.” 


AUSTRIA. 

The Frankfort Journal publishes the following as the 
substance of an Austrian circular addressed by Count 
Buol to Austrian diplomatic agents abroad, in reply to 
Count Cavour’s memorandum of the 16th of April :— 
“Like the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries, Count Buol 
starts from the principle that reforms in Italy are much 
needed, but, as to the means of those reforms, comes to a 
conclusion diametrically opposed to Sardinian policy. 
While the memorandum of the 16th of April seeks the 
causes of the state of affairs in Italy in the measures 
which Austria, and the Italian sovereigns who have 
called in that Power to their aid, have had recourse to 
to put down revolutionary excitement in Italy, the 
Austrian circular considers such a state of things as the 
immediate consequence of a secret and wide-spread pro- 
pagandism which continues to act in Italy. Sardinia, 
the only Italian state, according to Count Cavour, ca- 
pable of opposing a firm barrier to the revolutionary 
spirit, is designated in Count Buol’s note as the focus of 
this propagandism. ‘The Vienna Cabinet hurls back at 
that of Turin the accusations brought by the Sardinian 
Plenipotentiaries against Austria and the Italian states 
above-mentioned. The circular observes that it is just 
possible that Sardinia is working the revolutionary spirit 
with a view to her own territorial aggrandizement. It 
also points out that the barrier opposed to a revolu- 
tionary movement in Italy is not erected by Piedmont, 
but that it is based on the Austrian system and on 
foreign occupation, and attributes the bitterness of Pied- 
mont against Austria and the above-cited Italian states 
solely to the obstacles which this barrier opposes to the 
projects which Austria attributes to Sardinia.” 

A “mysterious religious society” has been discovered, 
according to the Frankfort Post Zeitung, among the 
working men of infidel Vienna. About a year ago, the 
police received information that the manners of the arti- 
sans and labourers in the suburbs had undergone a great 
change; that they were more orderly and regular in 
their habits; and that, although they did not go to 
church, they read the Bible at home—this (strange to 
say in so orthodox a Papal country) not being against 
the law in Austria. Last Whit Sunday they were sur- 
prised by the police at a conventicle. The authorities 
then discovered that the persons arrested, who amounted 
in number to between sixty and seventy, called them- 
selves ‘‘ Brethren of St. John,” and that they belonged 
to a new religious sect, which is supposed to have some 
connexion with the Hungarian Protestants. It is pro- 
bable that a long time will elapse before the men will be 
set at liberty. 

Hungary is in a very disturbed state from highway 
robbers, 


emperor, a queen-consort and an 
grand-dukes, statesmen, and other 


is affirmed that their visits are merely 

and not political. “In addition to the members ag? 
Imperial family of Russia, the Emperor, the Empress- 
mother, and the Grand-Duke Michael,” says the Times 
Berlin correspondent, “ there are visiting here 
Queen of Saxony, the Grand-Duchess of M 
Schwerin, the Princess of the Netherlands, Prince 
liam of Mecklenburg, the Crown Prince of W: 
and his consort, the Grand-Duchess Olga, the G, 
Duke of Oldenburg, the Duke of Nassau, Prince Wilhelm 
of Baden, Prince Moritz of Sachsen-Altenburg, the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, Prince of Solms, Prince Win- 
dischgriitz, &c. Further, there are innumerable Russian 
nobles and state officials attached to the suites of the 
Emperor and Empress-mother, of whom I wil] only 
mention Count Nesselrode, Baron Meyendorff, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and Prince Woronzoff.” 

A very brilliant military parade took place on the 
31st ult. on the occasion of the meeting of the King of 
Prussia and his guest, the Emperor Alexander, gir 
William Williams, of Kars, dined on the same day at 
the King’s table. He has been received with marked 
honour in Prussia, where he has again met with General 
Mouravieff. Both generals are in ill health, 

The Schloss, or Royal Castle, at Berlin caught fire 
last Saturday night, while the King and the Russian 
Emperor were at the Opera-house. 

The Emperor of Russia has left Potsdam on his re- 
turn to St. Petersburg. 

The King and his Imperial guest have met with what 
the 7imes Berlin correspondent calls “ a very scurvy ad- 
venture, fit only for ordinary, uncrowned persons.” The 
two monarchs were driving home late at night, in thick 
darkness and a pouring raid ‘when a droschka, “ whose 
driver's driving ‘ seemed like the driving of Jehu, for he 
drove furiously,’” came foul of them, and li 
poled the royal equipage, so that the King and the 
Emperor had to get out in the rain and mud, and 
up a vehicle where they could. The unlucky charioteer 
escaped in the confusion, but was afterwards arrested, 
only to receive royalty’s gracious pardon, with a caution 
to be more careful in future. 
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BELGIUM. 

Some transactions in the Belgian Parliament confirm 
the recent statements regarding the progress of free- 
trade opinions in Belgium. It appears that, in a de- 
bate just terminated in the Chamber of Representatives, 
twenty-five members out of sixty-eight were in favour 
of the free admission of iron of all sorts, and that a re- 
duction of duty upon pig iron from 46s. 6d. to 18s, 7d. 
per ton has actually been voted by a large majority in 
both Houses. 

The Belgian Government, in order to conciliate France, 
is about to introduce into the Chambers a bill for ren+ 
dering more stringent the provisions of the law on the 
press. This “ project of law” applies to three things in 
particular,—viz. the stamp, the signing the article with 
the author’s name, and the power given to the law officers 
of the Crown to institute proceedings without the neces- 
sity of a previous demand from a foreign Government. 


RUSSIA. 

An Imperial ukase places the educational establish- 
ments of Russia under the Emperor's special superin- 
tendence. A draught plan for constituting a Board of 
Education, with the assistance of a committee of learned 
men, has been submitted to the Emperor. 

General Ney has returned from his mission to St. 
Petersburg. 

General Koinitski lately made an attack, in the co- 
lumns of the Jnvalide Russe, upon the policy of Prince 
Gortschakoff, which led to the battle of the Alma, The 
latter has just replied through the same channel. This 
species of controversy is new to the Russian press. 

The Emperor has authorized his representatives abroad 
to receive from those who, after the insurrection of 1830, 
illegally quitted Poland and the eastern governments of 
the Empire, petitions for a permission to return. There 
will be no ulterior proceedings or investigations; the 
civil rights of the émigrés will be restored, and, after 
three years of good conduct, they may be admitted to 
the public service. ‘ From this act of pardon,” says the 
Warsaw (Official Gazette, “are excepted those émigrés 
who, by their proceedings have proved, or continue to 
prove, their incorrigible hatred towards the Russian Go- 
vernment.” The Emperor has also granted that “ the 
soldiers of the Polish army who, after having been trans- 
ferred from the third category (that of combatants in the 
revolution of 1830), entered the public service, and have 
conducted themselves well therein, shall be admitted to 
the right of receiving retiring pensions, not only for the 
time of their actual service, but also for that which they 
passed in the Polish army before the revolution. 
privilege will be extended to the widows and orphans 
of soldiers whose death has preceded this act of grace. 
With respect to the said “act of grace,” Messrs. L. 
Bulewski, A. Zabicki, and S. Worcell, Polish refugees, 
have published in the English papers the subjoined noti- 





fication :—‘‘ When, in 1880, we took up arms 
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Being gifted, moreover, with a keen sight, and a lively colloquial style, she 
relates, with intelligence and animation, her experiences of astern life. An 
early gli was given her at a camp at Azerbijan, where a Persian Highness 
eee the English lady in a style that surprised her. There was the 
Orientalism of a tent lined with lustrous silk, and the seclusion of a canvas 
wall; but there appeared also a silver-tipped half-dozen of champagne, a case 
of Spanish wines, and a service of European plate, lass, and chma. This, if 
less _ picturesque than a scene from the “ Veiled Prophet,” was not a blot 
upon the scene. However, at Tabreez, the “ Arabian Nights and Ana- 
creon Moore seemed destined to be insulted at every ~- Dilapidated 
streets, uncouth excavations, deaf animals, shapeless piles of unburnt clay, with 
here and there a trace of ornament and colour, illustrated the actual condition 
of the Persian cities. But Lady Sheil soon learned that modern Orientals do 
not devote their splendours to the sun. Brown clay is not a bad material 
for the builder ina hot climate. At Suleimaneeya, a rural palace of the Shahs, 
she found the innumerable courts and apartments of the anderoon inhabited 
by several hundreds of ladies, represented in the second generation by the 
eighty sons and innumerable daughters of, his Highness. Some of these royal 
princes, so extensively propagated, think it no dishonour to buy a loaf in the 
markets, and still less to Loabe a sovereign from an English traveller. As 
for the princesses, Lady Sheil heard of one who had married a cobbler. 
However, the Shah himself lived in prodigal splendour, in his palace, sur- 
rounded not only by as many graces as Solomon, but by pictures of girls from 
all parts of Europe and Asia, frescoed luxuriously on the coloured and gilded 
walls. 

At Teheran Lady Sheil visited the royal anderoon, and was invited “ to 
take her brightness into the presence” of the Shah’s mother. That lady sat 
on a chair, and was excessively courteous. She hoped that her guest’s nose 
was fat, and that her heart had not grown narrow, and was altogether very 
affable and communicative. Here Lady Sheil of course describes the dress of 
a Persian lady, which she professes not to admire. Above ten pairs of trou- 
sers, each more magnificent than the other, the princess wore an outer pair of 
gold brocade, wide, stiff, bulky, and edged with pearls. Above the waist her 
attite was composed of transparent gauze, with a small velvet vest, caprici- 
ously adorned. ; : : 

Lady Sheil enumerates many pleasant aspects in the life of a Persian woman. 
Others, of a different complexion, are indicated by the high clay tower at 
Tabreez, where the frailer handmaids of the great are flung, even in these 
latter days, and the power of life and death often exercised by the husband 
over his wives. The women have one method of revenge—poison ; and that, 
Lady Sheil says, is reported to be used from time to time. While her resi- 
dence lasted, a young girl was strangled at Teheran for participation in political 
and religious conspiracy. Persia is full of sects, some professing mystic doc- 
trines of extraniliaaty antiquity, while others are branches grafted on the 
Mohammedan stem. An illustration of Lady Sheil’s remarks on the life of 
women in Persia is here supplied : 

I went to see the Shah's half-sister, a beautiful girl of fifteen, who lived with her 
mother in an obscure part of the anderoon, neglected by the Shah and consequently 
by every one else. She was really lovely; fair, with indescribable eyes, and a figure 
only equalled by some of the chefs d’ceuvre of Italian art. This is so rare among 
Persian women, that she was one of the few persons I saw in that country with an 
approach to a good figure. She was dressed in the usual fashion of trousers on 
trousers, the last pair being of such stiff brocade, that if put standing upright in the 
middle of the room, there they would remain. Her hair was curled, not plaited, and 
she was literally covered with diamonds. She was quiet in her manners and seemed 
dejected. She was most anxious to hear about European customs. What seemed to 
surprise her most was, that we took the trouble to undress every night going to bed; 
and she asked me, was it true we put on a long white dress to pass the night in? All 
Persian women are astonished at this custom, and are quite unable to account for it. 
They never undress at night ; they untie their thin mattress from its silken cover, 
draw it out from its place against the wall, and roll themselves up in the wadded 
quilt which forms their blanket. The only time they change their clothes is when 
they go to the bath. If they go out to visit, they, of course, put on their best gar- 
ments, and take them off at night; but generally they lie down just as they are, and 
even in cold weather they wear their chadoor, or out-of-door veil, at night. 

At Ispahan she saw what Persia was in the days of its historical glory. 
Thére, consulting Chardin instead of Moore, she surveyed the city once inha- 
bited by six hundred thousand Persians, the most intelligent and industrious, 
and the least courageous in the empire. The remaims of vast bridges, 
mosques, and palaces, of bazaars and gates, of gardens ‘and canals, attest the 
ancient prosperity of the capital. Its modern politics are illustrated by a 
“leader” from the Teheran Gazette, detailing the discovery of a plot and the 
fate of the conspirators. These are characteristic opuscule from the Persian 

Moniteur : 

‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs, full of religious and moral zeal, took the 
first shot at Moolla Zeyn-ul-dbedeen, and the secretaries of his department 
finished him.” 

“The nobles of the court sent Sheikh Abbas of Teheran to hell.” 

The artillerymen first dug out the eye of Mahommed Ali, and then blew 
him away from a mortar.” 

Lady heil’s is essentially a pleasant volume, light, well-toned, in substance 
original, in > unaffected and easy. The East is faded, its colours are dim, 
it has been robbed of its jewels, but it is still sunny and warm, and redolent of 
the old romance. Lady Sheil has told us many new things of Persia, and told 
them elegantly and pictorially. P 





IMAGINATIVE ARTISTS. 
Modern Painters. Volume lV. Of Mountain Beauty. By John Ruskin, M.A. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
(Seconp Notice.) 
Tue general remarks on painting which Mr. Ruskin so prodigally puts forth 
apply with equal force to other arts. When, for example, he lays down the 


canon, “It is always wrong to draw what you don’t see,” it is a canon as 
applicable to the poet (and novelist) as to the painter; and one, indeed, 


W has been iterated in these columns with almost wearisome pertinacity. 
e have sometimes been misunderstood, as Mr. Ruskin will be misunder- 





stood, to mean that only actual visible objects, or events 

enced, should be chosen; whereas the vision and the faculty repeipes t 
essentially consisting in seeing and in represen n may be 
exercised upon things non-existent as well as existent. Some minds see 
only things visible to the physical eye, others see things with the mental 
eye. But no one should attempt to paint what he does sof see; no : 
show} feign to see or feel what he does not see or : 
Ruski, “ people really see these non-apparent things, they are quite right 
to draw them; the only harm is when ee Oy ee 
things who don’t see them, but think they can or compose into 
existence what is to them for evermore invisible. If some people really see: 
angels where others see only empty space, let them paint the angels ; —t : 
let not anybody else think ¢hey can paint an angel too, on any 

principles of the angelic.” Alexander Smith has never seen the 
which he writes so exquisitely ; that is to say, he has never stood upon the 
actual shores, scenting its iodine-bearing breezes and slipping on its fueus- 
covered rocks. But he has seen it with bis mental — and has painted 
what he saw. The truth of his vision is manifest not only in the originality 
and concreteness of his images, but in the spontaneous i manner 
with which the sea for ever recurs to his mind, insisting on his pa 
This Mr. Ruskin properly regards as the significant fact about invention. 
A man can easily determine for himself whether he has invention or not. 
“If visions of unreal things present themselves to him with or without his 
own will, praying to be painted, quite ungovernable in their coming and 
going—neither to be summoned if they do not choose to come, nor banished 
if they do—he has invention. If, on the contrary, he only sees the com- 
monly visible facts, and, should he not like them, and want to alter them, 
finds that he must think of a rule whereby to do so, he has no invention.” 
Unhappily, few are capable of this self-knowledge; few are rege tug. 
to resign themselves to the fact that they are five feet eight w 

desire is to be six feet. A friend of ours suggests that all the bad poets 
should be set to make indexes. The world wants indexes, and extremely 
does not want bad poets. Even should the indignant poets scorn this 3 
gestion, they might bethink them of another, namely, to write p and 
that prose tell only what they themselves actually have seen, felt, or c 
“Pure history and pure topography,” as Mr. Ruskin says of the painters, 
‘‘are precious things; in many cases more useful to the human race than 
high imaginative work ; and assuredly it is intended that sine igh Th 
those who are employed in art should never aim at anything . is 
only vanity, never love, nor any other noble feeling, which men to 
desert their allegiance to the simple truth in vain pursuit of the 

truth which has been appointed to be evermore sealed to them.” Yes, 
vanity is the root of the mischief. The useful hackney wants to be thought 
a hunter. 

How, it may be asked, is a man to know whether he is gifted with 
powers unless he tries? High powers he may have, and these may 
shown in every genuine kind of work; the conscientious and sagacious index 
maker will manifest his power in indexes, although in poems he is feeble . 
and flatulent. How is he to know what kind of work is suited to him? By. 
doing that and that only which he feels strongly prompted to do for its own 
sake. ‘In general,” says Mr. Ruskin, “when the imagination is at all 
noble, it is irresistible, and therefore those who can at all resist it ought to 
resist it. Be a plain topographer if you possibly can; if Nature meant you 
to be anythin = she will force you to it, but never try to be a 4 
Never éry to be an imaginative poet, a profound thinker, a iful creator, 
Be what you are, do not éry ¢o de anything. You will never remake 
self. The faculties which are in you will speak without hint from you, and 
no amount of frying will create them where they are absent, If yen paint 
historical pictures because great men have painted them, and high art is a 
grand thing, you will daub canvas; if you write raptures about Nature 
because Wordsworth does, or Locksley Halls because Tennyson has 
you, you are only spoiling r; if because Jane Hyre agitated 
readers, you, who never saw te Rochester, and never were in love wi 
your master, write Jane Eyrish novels, you are wasting your time and the 
reader's temper. Paint what you see, write what you have experienced, 
and the utmost success possible for you will be achieved. 


For the better comfort of the non-imaginative painter, Mr. Ruskin pro- 
perly observes that it is not ible to “find a landscape which, if painted 
precisely as it is, will not make an impressive picture. All the world ran 
after Mr. Anthony’s picture, representing nothin but an oak tree amid - 
ferns. It was worth a thousand imaginative ] . We remember 
being ravished with the beauty of a bit of landscape (in the 

summer palace of Belvidere at Weimar) reflected in one of the 
which it is the happy fashion in Germany to place about the grounds. 

was a little bit of the park, isolated from the rest, and reflected in about a 
foot of glass. No sense of skill, or of “difficulty vanquished,” came to 
heighten the enjoyment. It was a simple reflexion of reality, and by i 
lating one part of the landscape, and thus concentrating attention on i 
alone, produced what may be called the ideal of a pre- land- 
scape. 

In another part of his work Mr. Ruskin incidentally explains the pecu- 
liarity of even the imaginative painters, their imagination consisting not in 
the voluntary production of new ima but an involuntary remembrance, 
exactly at the right moment, of something they had actually seen. “ Ima- 
gine all that these men had seen or heard in the whole course of their li 
laid up accurately in their memories as in vast storehouses, extending, as 
with the poets, even to the slightest intonation of syllables heard in the 
beginning of their lives, and with painters down to minute folds of drapery 
and shapes of leaves and stones; and over all this unindexed and immea- 
surable mass of treasure, the imagination brooding and w ing, but 
dream-gifted, so as to summon at any moment exactly such groups of ideas 
as shall justly fit each other: this 1 conceive to be the nature of the 
imaginative mind, and this I conceive it would be oftener explained to us as 
being, by the men themselves who possess it, but that they have no idea 
what the state of other persons’ mind is in comparison; they suppose that 
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remembers: all that he has seen in the same way, and do not 
understand how it is that they alone can produce drawings or great 
This: is a ea ene on the saying “ Memory is the mother 
If a, ing example be needed, take that of Dickens, 
whose memory for all visible facts and for all idiomatic expressions surpassv~ 
that of any modern writer we can name. Scenes are daguerreotyped i) |iis 
memory; phrases he must have. casually heard years and years ago issuing 
from. the lips of ns among whom he certainly never /ived, all lie teadly 
at) ® moment's bidding, so that he can make the inhabitants of Bleeding 
Heart Yard —_— as they do speak, and. think as they think,—and this with 
a vividness of reality perhaps surpassing that of his description of the place 
in which the speakers live.. Let man try to make the Londoner speak 
as he speaks in the streets of London, and not in comic novels, and he will 
then. be aware how poorly furnished with idioms must be the memory of 
those who think that phrases like ‘cos vy” or “ vell you know, I says, says 
I, I ain’t going to. do it,” reach the very flavour of Cockney dialect. The 
same. storehouse of accumulated idioms is noticeable in Scott and Shak- 
sSpeare.. 
Our rambling comment has again outrun our space, and we must reserve 
for next. week what more we had to say on this delightful volume. 





THE MANSTEIN MEMOIRS. 


Contemporary Memoirs of Russia, from the year 1727 to 1744. By C. H. V. Man- 
stein. 


Longman and Co. 
Davi Hume first introduced this book to the English reader. 
lation accredited 
French nor write 


The trans- 
+ he was performed by persons who could neither read 

glish, so that, by the literary public, the Manstein Me- 
moirs were ae ond neglected, and, as for the unliterary perusing 
public—the tor of phosphoric reputations—that is a creation of our 
own times. But “A Hertfordshire Incumbent,” known far and wide as a 
patient analyst of Russian history, who has followed armies with a sur- 
veyor’s level, and mapped every creek in the Pontic coasts, has exhumed 
the Memoirs, after a laborious collation of the London, French, and German 
editions. They refer, exclusively, to events which took place in the empire 
under the eye of General Manstein, a Bohemian by fumily, a Russian by 
birth, a German by education. The Empress Anne, attracted by his per- 
sonal manners, gave him, at an early age, a captaincy in the St. Petersburg 
Guards. He was with Marshal Munich at the invasion of the Crimea, was 
wounded at Perekop, served in the defence of the lines of the Ukraine against 
the Tartars, and in the Finnish campaigns, and played an effective part in the 
politics of the imperial court. The favourite of Anne and of the Regency 
was not, of course, the favourite of Elizabeth. After several mortifications, 
Manstein entered the Prussian service, composed these Memoirs while in 
retirement at Potsdam, and, finally, died in an encounter with the Austrian 
forces in Bohemia, 

His plain recordabounds in materials of historical interest. He begins 
with the accession of Peter IT., in the twelfth year of his age, and explains, 
with the freedom of a personal observer, the singular enterprizes of the 
Menzikoff and Dolgorouki families. Compilers have usually hurried over 
these details, which are, however, of great ‘importance to the dynastic his- 
tory of the Russian Empire. It must have given a young man, new to the 
niysteries of palatial intrigue, a curious impression of public life to see a 
boy-emperor from faction to faction, carried from palace to palace, 
betrothed to one princess after another, sometimes hidden, sometimes lured 
away into the forests on a hunting adventure, as one party or the other of 
his guardians and advisers obtained possession of his person ; lastly, to see 
him die, before the consummation of a loveless marriage, while physicians 
were disputing over his disease. During this reign, which lasted less than 
three years, Russia was under the government of rival families, who hoped 
to secure their own power by imposing conditions on the Empress Anne. 
The Empress Anne, however, like the — Elizabeth, dissembled at first, 
and only displayed her absolute policy when guarded by the troops, by the 
lesser nobles, and by the loyal masses of the nation, who were jealous of the 
Great Council of the State, and accustomed to live under the control of a 
single hand. They soon discovered what it was to be-governed, in the name 
of Anne, by Biron, the scorn of the Russian and Courland aristocracy. This 
man, says the Memoir, the descendant of a stable-keeper, possessed neither 
of education nor of pleasant wit, but discreet, intelligent, and ready, and gifted 
with-extraordinary beauty of person, reigned, with perfect despotism, during 
the life of Anne, +o for _ weeks after her — pers all the vast terri- 
tories of Russia. First obliged to quit the Academy of Kénigsberg, in 
Prussia, for fear of arrest for disreputable conduct, he was next rejected at 
the Rossian court, and spurned by the nobles of Courland. Upon the elee- 
tion of Anne asempress, however, we see her audacious favourite becoming 
Grand Chamberlain of the Empire, premier Duke of Courland—at the head 
of the body which had walled. hine its contempt-—and, in fact, Chief 
Councillor of the Crown. Of course the other great officers of state envied 
and abhorred him. Count Ostein used to say, that when Biron spoke of 
horses, he talked like a man, but when he spoke of men, he talked like a 
horse. Manstein. adds that he was haughty, ambitious, insolent, brutal, 
selfish, cruel, unforgiving, and hypoeriti Nevertheless he had con- 
spienous talents, especially for conspiracy, and for arbitrary adininistration. 

The Memoirs contain some admirable sketches of Russian society. We 
find im them, indeed, the originals of many anecdotes since passed from 
hand to-hand by the adaptive bookmaker. Manstein ridicules the nobles 
for wearing brilliant coats and. paltry wigs, for dressing gorgeously and 
riding im miserable carriages, for ing on their tables a lustrous profusion 
of ‘old and other plate, while their tries were faded, and their furniture 


broken and dirty. ‘The ladies, he were on a parwith the men. “For 
one well-dressed woman, you might see ten frightfully disfigured.” Yet 


this arosefrom want of refinement, not from want of means. 
tess spent; enormous-sums on clothes and jewellery. Biron, conscious of his 
fine face and figure, ht to naturalize French elegance at the court, but 
was long unsuceessful, he was much imitated by persons anxious to 
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rise through his favour. All classes perceived that he - 
friend of the empress, who dined with his family, played bi Villineds dential 
and gambled at his table. She was addicted to lively Porte j 
operas, loved comedies, and laughed to extravagance at the anties: of 
buffoons. Her panezyrists have imputed it to her, as a virtue, that she her 
liked severity, and seldom avenged with rigour an. offence against ae. 
dignity. Manstein disposes of this weak sort of flattery by epee 
however little evil, the Empress Anne did deliberately and dj thes, 
allowed much to be done in her name. Numerous executions. some _— 
markable atrocity, took place under her government. The number of exiles 
exceeded twenty thousand. 

These details are worth repeating, because they are now, 
time, stated in English on General Manstein’s authority. 
lators, with deferential reserve, toned down the strong Passages of the 
Memoir, omitted some paragraphs, modified others, and spread a softening 
tinge over the whole. For this reason, as well as on account of their d 
perate ignorance and incapacity, it was necessary to reproduce the book in 
a new and authentic form. 

Manstein was not only a spectator of the events that transpired in Russia 
from the death of Catherine to the unsuccessful conspiracy of Batta, _P, 

He it was who aided in the seizure and ruin of Bironmand of hig wife, 
‘The chamberlain’s great enemy, Marshal Munich, when Russia wag once 
more under a regency, had determined to crush at once the power of 
and, in concert with the Princess Anne, employed Manstein to effect his 
capture. With twenty soldiers following him quietly at a distance, he 
entered the palace, and passing among the groups of servants and 
as though he were familiar with the place, felt utterly at a loss to find Biron’s 
room. 

After a moment's thought, he resolved to keep advancing on, in the hope heshould 
at length find what he was seeking. And so it happened in fact; for, after/he had 
gone through two chambers, he came to a door that was locked ; luckily for him, this 
was a folding-door, and the servants had neglected sliding the bolts at the top and 
bottom, so that he easily forced it open. In the chamber he found a great bed, in 
which the duke and duchess were lying, buried in so profound a sleep that not even 
the noise he made in forcing open the door had waked them. Manstein having got 
close to the bed, drew the curtains, and desired to speak with the regent. Upon this, 
both started up, and began to scream with all their might, rightly judging that he was 
not come to bring them any good news. Manstein happening to stand on the’side on 
which the duchess lay, saw the regent throw himself out of bed on the ground ap- 
parently with an intention to hide himself under the bed; on which, spri 
quickly round to the other side, he threw himself upon him, and held him fast locked 
in his arms till the guards camein. The duke having at length got upon his legs again, 
and wanting to disengage himself from their hold, distributed blows with his fist te 
the right and left; which the soldiers returned with strokes from the butt end of their 
muskets; and throwing him down again on the floor, they crammed a handkerchief 
into his mouth, bound his hands with an officer's sash, and then carried him, naked as 
he was, to the guard-room, where they covered him with a soldier’s cloak, and put 
him into a coach of the marshal's, that was in waiting. An officer was placed in it by 
his side, and he was carried to the winter-palace. 

While the soldiers were struggling with the duke, the duchess got out of bed in her 
shift, and ran after her husband as far as the street, when a soldier took her by the 
arm, and dragged her to Manstein, asking him what he should do with her. He bade 
him carry her back into the palace; but the soldier, not caring to take the trouble, 
threw her down into the midst of the snow, and there left her. The captain of the 
guard, finding her in this piteous condition, lifted her up, had clothes brought to her, 
and reconducted her to her apartment. 

Thus was a bold scheme successful: Biron’s fate is familiar to all readers. 

The Manstein. Memoirs possess an interest only mellowed by the interval 
that has elapsed since their first publication. The re had much te tell 
of courts and camps, and told it pleasantly, and the Hertfordshire Incum- 
bent deserves thanks for his literary restoration of the narrative: in an 
English form. 


for the 
His Sovmed mae 





THE SANDWICH AND SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
Travels in the Sandwich and Society Islands. By 8S. 8. Hill. 
London: Chapman and Hall 

Mr. Hitt has already made two appearances as an author and a 
traveller. First, he gave to the public his experiences in Siberia, which he 
brought down to the time of his departure from Kamstchatka for the tropics; 
and secondly, his sketches in the Baltic Sea. The present volume isim 
tended as the sequel of the others. A short sketch of the history of the 
Sandwich Isles precedes the general matter of the book, as it would be 
impossible, without such a retrospect, to present anything like a just picture 
of the natives at the present day; and from a conviction that the import 
ance which the rapid growth of s0 many new countries on the shoremef the 
Pacific Ocean must shortly give to the Sandwich Isles in particular: 

Honolulu is the most important place in the group, although situatedonthe 
small island of Woahoo ; it contains the principal harbour, the principal com- 
mercial mart, the principal missionary station, and the court. ‘The first dif- 
ficulty of our tourist was to find a lodging, but, after much inquiry, he-was 
directed to the sea-side, where he found within a spacious enclosure-a neat 
little native house constructed of dried grass, containing two a 
and furnished with chairs, tables, and even a sofa. This was built specially 
for letting to foreigners. Close at hand there was also a proper native hut, 
in which the family who owned the property resided, the patriarch being 
Major Mahooka, of the royal army. Eight or ten men lay stretched out 
upon mats, all indulging in the most absolute inaction. In fact, the natives 
are a lazy race; they love to doze away their listless existence by & 
brook or beneath the shade of the graceful palm, amidst the unchanging 
of nature, forgetting the past and indifferent to the future. Such is 
character of most savage tribes; at least they avoid regular labour. In cold 
climes they prefer the heetic exertion and danger of hunting and fishing te 
the quiet pursuits of agriculture; in the tropies, nature hangs the 
bending with fruit over their mouths, and they have but to hold up their 
hands, while moodily basking in the sun, and pluck it. 

The most interesting portions of Mr. Hill’s book—in fact the purely 
original portions—are those which relate his personal adventures with the 
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in remote parts of the islands where they are least under 


aitiveasenpeey ~~ foreign ideas. Even when they are thus influenced, the 

ole between barbarism and civilization is interesting, and barbarism 
still has the best.of it: Whatever has been done for the amelioration of 
the natives has: tended principally to the suppression of gross and cruel 


_ crimes, and the extinction of idolatrous and.abominable rites, Tho difficulty 


into the minds of the people an appreciation of the positive refine- 
ment of Europe, of giving the natives a sense of that high propriety which 
distinguishes society in our high moral Jatitudes, has proved almost insur- 
mountable, and there appears even to be an apprehension in the minds of 
some, whether it can ever be accomplished, before the race become extinct. 
It is painful to contemplate the decay of races and tribes under the tenderest 
care of civilization; yet there appear to be symptoms indicative of the 
ing out of the aboriginal inhabitants of these islands, at least where 
uropean civilization has touched them. The natives also seem to feel that 
they are doomed. When they fall ill they refuse, under this impression, 
to take the commonest care of themselves, and lie down to perish. 
In some instances impatience of sufferings hastens the issue of a disease. 
If they are attacked with fever they say that their boiling blood must be 
cooled, and rush out, if near the sea-shore, and plunge into the waves, or 
stretch themselves out on the beach forthe surf to wash over them. If they 
reside in the interior of the island they lie down in some cool stream and 
there endeavour to quench the fire in their veins. The inevitable conse- 
quence is death in a short time. Epidemics are frequent ; aud the want 
both of medical skill, and the attendance of friends as nurses, increases their 
ravages to a frightful extent. 

Yet much is Peing done for the improvement of the natives. Schools 
have. been established by the missionaries, and besides the mental subjects 
taught, the pupils are instructed in gardening, agriculture, and mechanics. 
Bat the people are neither industrious nor persevering. If they begin an 
andertaking, they rarely finish it. Near Honolulu may be seen several 
fouses in the European style, in a half-finished state. The fact is the 
wealthier portion of the community took it into their heads to have suburban 
villas, and they were forthwith commenced; but those who planned them 
had not the energy to carry them on, and there they stand mere shells and 
carcases, a monument of one of the most striking features in the national 
character. 

It is evident that the products of these islands might become very va- 
luable under a little ordinary industry if properly bestowed. They are all 
covered. with the most luxurious vegetation. The fruits and herbs of tropical 
climates are found here in abundance ; and the coffee-tree and the sugar- 

lant have already been introduced. Our traveller had opportunities of 
judging of the capabilities of the soil under proper culture. Mr. Hall, an 

Englishman, has established a coffee plantation in Owyhee, for the purpose 
of making agricultural experiments, and this plantation Mr. Hill visited. In 
the West Indies the coffee crop frequently fails, but in these islands, as far 
as has been yet experienced, it is far more certain, and will probably, there- 
fore; be ultimately one of the staples of commerce of the islands. The 
coffée, which our tourist tasted, he ——— to be of a far better flavour 
than any produced in the West Indian plantations. 

Mr. Hill visited the ruins of the principal temple of the old worship, 
in the grand court of which the god Kaili stood, exposed to the view 
of his. terror-stricken adorers, and where the great King Kamehameha 
saerificed the chief Konooa who had contended with him unsuccess- 
fully for the sovereignty of the island. Near the spot where Captain 
Cook fell may be seen high in the rocks that hang perpendicularly over the 
shore, deep caverns which the natives assert are the burial-places of their 
ancestors, but whether they are artificial or natural, or whether they are 
actually a necropolis, has never properly been ascertained. A visit to the 
interior of either of them would quickly dispel doubt, and —_ the minds 
of the curious and learned. They are said to resemble those holes in the 
sides of the mountains of Egypt, and along the banks of the Nile, which are 
known to have been used for the burial of the dead. 

Mr. Hill was not a resident at Honolulu. He was ever moving about, 
coasting along the shores of the island, landing to investigate some bay or 
valley, or to penetrate up into the lofty mountains of the interior, and 
especially the celebrated volcano of Kilanea in the island of Owyhee. He 
had thus‘ample opportunities of observing the characters and dispositions of 
the natives; witnessing their habits and manners, their sports and amusements, 
and experiencing the mode of life they led. He found all hospitable and 
warm-hearted, particularly the women, who felt grateful for the altered con- 
dition of their sex, and in fact, for the moral change which had taken place 
in the condition of the whole island. On one occasion les dames de la Halle 
of Owyhee entertained him to a fish dinner--for their husbands were fisher- 
men—which national taste induced them to eat raw. One of the fair sex 
undertook to be principal orator on the occasion, and made several revela- 
tions of things. as they were. ‘‘ Good howries” (that is, gentleman), said she, 
“ it was not fish only that we eat raw before the missionaries taught us the 
new religion, When I was a child, haif the number of us that are now 
present would have found your white body, fresh-killed as we should have 
eaten it, at least in a time of scarcity, but a meagre meal.” 

_ When Mr. Hill had made his survey of the Sandwich Isles he extended 
his travels southward to the Society Islands, of which Otaheite is the principal, 
and Pomare the queen. THis stay here was limited to ten days or so, owing 
to the departure of the only vessel by which he could leave the shore for 
some time. He did not, however, fail to make the best of his time; but 
upon the whole, ‘ olay agreg we retained after leaving this fair isle, had 
less of the agreeable in them to counterbalance the dark pictures which the 
condition of a declining race must ever exhibit, than those which we re- 
tained of the Sandwich Islands.” 

We cannot dismiss the work without suggesting to Mr. Iill, whose 
travels are, apparently, to be continued, that he might advantageously 

his matter. His style is heavy with redundant words. He 
a remember that brevity and sprightliness, as they are the soul of 
wit, so are they of light composition. His narrative is really interesting, 
and well worth the reading. 








TRANSATLANTIC LATTER-DAY POETRY. 


Leaves of Grass, (Brooklyn, New York: 1855. London: Horsell:) 
—‘ Latter-day poetry” in America is of a very different character from the 
same manifestation in the old country. Here, it is occupied for the most 
part with dreams of the middle ages, of the old knightly and religious times.;, 
in America, it is employed chiefly with the present, except when it travels 
out into the undiscovered future. Here, our latter-day poets, are apt to 
whine over the times, as if Heaven were perpetually betraying the, earth 
with a show of progress that is in fact retrogression, like, the backward 
advance of erabs: there, the minstrels of the stars and stripes blow a 
loud note of exultation before the grand new epoch, and think therGreeks 
and Romans, the early Oriental races, and the later men of the middle cen- 
turies, of small account before the onward tramping of these present gene- 
rations. Of this latter sect is a certain phenomenon who has 

up in Brooklyn, New York—one Walt Whitman, author of “Leaves of 
Grass,” who has been received by a section of his countrymen as a sort of 
prophet, and by Englishmen as a kind of fool. For ourselves, we are not. 
disposed to accept him as the one, having less faith in latter-day F iy. om 
than in latter-day poets; but assuredly we cannot regard him as the other, 
Walt is one of the most amazing, one of the most startling, one of the most 
perplexing, creations of the modern American mind; but he is no fool, 
though abundantly eccentric, nor is his book mere food for laughter, though 
undoubtedly containing much that may most-easily aud fairly be turmedinto 
ridicule. 

The singularity of the author's mind—his utter disregard of ordi 
forms and modes—appears in the very title-page and frontispiece. of his 
work. Not only is there no author’s name (which in itself would not be 
singular), but there is no publisher's name—that of the English bookseller 
being a London addition. Fronting the title is the ate of a bearded 
gentleman in his shirt-sleeves and a Spanish hat, with an all-pervading at- 
mosphere of Yankee-doodle about him ; but again there is no patronymic, and 
we can only infer that this roystering blade is the author of the book. Then 
follows a long prose treatise by way of Preface (and here once more the 
anonymous system is carried out, the treatise having no heading whatever) ; 
and after that we have the poem, in the course of which, a shore auto 
graphical discourse reveals to us the name of the author. 

A passage from the Preface, if it may be so called, will give some insight 
into the character and objects of the work. The dots do not indicate any 
abbreviation by us, but are part of the authors singular system of pune- 
tuation :— 


Other states indicate themselves in their deputies - butthe genius of the 
United States is not best or most in its executives or legislatures, nor in its ambassa~ 
dors or authors or colleges or churches or parlors, nor even in its newspapers.or in- 
ventors . . . but always most in the common people. Their manners speech 
dress friendships—the frest and candour of their physiognomy—the picturesque 
looseness of their carriage their deathless attachment to freedom —their 
aversion to anything indecorous, or soft, or mean—the practical acknowledgment of 
the citizens of one state by the citizens of all other states—the fierceness of their 
roused resentment—their curiosity and welcome of novelty—their self-esteem and 
wonderful sympathy—their susceptibility to a slight—the air they have of persons 
who never knew how it felt to stand in the presence of superiors —the fluency of 
their speech—their delight in music, the sure symptom of manly tenderness and na- 
tive elegance of soul . . .. their good temperand handedness—the terrible 
significance of their elections—the President's taking off his hat to them not they to 
him—these too are unrhymed poetry. It awaits the gigantic and generous treat- 
ment worthy of it. 





This “gigantic and generous treatment,” we presume, is offered in the 
pages which ensue. The poem is written in wild, irregular, unrhymed, 
almost unmetrical “lengths,” like the measured preie ar Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, or of some of the Oriental writ- 
ings. ‘The external form, therefore, is startling, and by no means seduc- 
tive, to English ears, accustomed to the sumptuous music of aimee 

: of 


metres; and the central principle of the poem is equally staggerin 
seems to resolve itself into an all-attracting egotism—an al 


the individual soul of Walt Whitman in all things, yet in such wise that 
this one soul shall be presented as a type of all human souls whatsoever. 
He goes forth into the world, this rough, devil-may-care Yankee; passion- 
ately identifies himself with all forms of being, sentient or inanimate; 


° ° Pw 


pathizes deeply with humanity ; riots with a kind of Bacchanal fary 

force and fervour of his own sensations ; will not havethe most vicious or 
abandoned shut out from final comfort and reconciliation; is delighted with 
Broadway, New York, and equally in love with the desolate back 

and the long stretch of the uninhabited prairie, where the wild beasts 
wallow in the reeds, and the wilder birds start upwards from their nests 
among the grass ; perceives a divine mystery wherever his feet conduct or 
his thoughts transport him ; and beholds all beings tending towards the cen- 
tral and sovereign Me. Such, as we conceive, is the key to this strange, 
grotesque, and bewildering book; yet we are far from saying that the key 
will unlock ail the quirks and oddities of the volume. Much remains of 
which we confess we can make nothing; much that seems to us purely fan- 
tastical and preposterous; much that appears to our muddy vision gra- 
tuitously prosaic, needlessly plain-speaking, disgusting without porpose, 
and singular without result. ‘lhere are so many evidences of # noble 

in Whitman’s pages that we regret these aberrations, which only have the 
effect of discrediting what is genuine by the show of something false; and 
especially do we deplore the unnecessary openness with which alt reveals 
to us matters which ought rather to remain in a sacred silence. Itis good 
not to be ashamed of Nature ; it is good to have an all-inclusive charity ; but 
it is also good, sometimes, to leave the veil across the Temple. 

That the reader may be made acquainted with the vividness with which 
Walt can paint the unhackneyed scenery of his native land, we subjoin a 
panorama :— 

By the city’s quadrangular houses . __. in log-huts, or camping with lumber-men, 
ies the os of the turnpike . . . along the dry gulch ont rivulet-bed, 
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trailing in forests, 

Prospecting . . . gold-digging . . . girdling the trees of a new purchase, 

Scorched ankle-deep by the hot sand . . . hauling my boat down the shallow river; 

Where the panther walks to and fro on a limb overhead . . . where the buck turns 
furiously at the hunter, 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby length on a rock . . . where the otter is feed- 
ing on fish, 


Where the alligator in his tough pimples sleeps by the bayou, 
Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey . . . where the beaver pats the 
mud with his paddle-tail ; 


Over the growing sugar . . . . over the cotton plant . . . . over the fice in its low, 


moist, field ; 

Over the sharp-peaked farmhouse with its scalloped scum and slender shoots from the 
gutters ; 

Over the western persimmon . - over the long-leaved corn and the delicate blue 
flowered flax ; 


Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and a buzzer there with the rest, 

Over the dusky green of the rye as it ripples and shades in the breeze; 

Scaling mountains . . . . pulling myself cautiously up . . . . holding on by low 
seragged limbs, 

Walking the path worn in the grass and beat through the leaves of the brush ; 

Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods and the wheatlot, 

be ae - bat flies in the July eve . . . where the great goldbug drops through the 

TK; 

Where the flails keep time on the barn floor, 

Where the brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and flows to the meadow, 

Where cattle stand and shake away flies with the tremulous shuddering of their hides, 

Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitchen, and andirons straddle the hearth-slab, 
and cobwebs fall in festoons from the rafters ; 

Where triphammers crash . . . where the press is whirling its cylinders ; 

Wherever the human heart beats with terrible throes out of its ribs. 


The House by the Sea. A Poem. By Thomas Buchanan Read. (Phila- 
delphia: Parry and MeMillan.) — Whosoever likes a story steeped in 
morbid horrors, and pressing on the mind with a sickening weight of super- 
natural dread, will be pleased with this weird tale, in which suicides, ghosts, 
demons, a maniac, a reanimated corpse, and some miserable human beings 
trembling at their per tual contact with the spirit-world, perform a dis- 
agreeable masquerade by a wild sea-shore, among rocks and in a desolate 
house, amidst storms and darkness and livid light. The author seems to 
have based his poetical style in a great degree on that of Shelley, but on the 
most unhappy and least sterling elements of that great poet’s genius. This 
particular poem, however, must have been written in a fit of somnambulism 
after reading Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and “ Christabel.” Of the 
latter it more especially reminds us in the vagueness of the story, in its dusk 
diablerie, in the mysterious and . beautiful ghost-lady, and in the irregular, 
overflowing octo-syllabie verse. We perceive by some criticisms of former 
works by Mr. Read, appended to the present volume, that he is recognized 
by several of his countrymen as one of the chief of American poets. For 
ourselves, we can only judge from the work now before us, which exhibits 
power, of an unhealthy kind, in some parts, together with a degree of weak- 
ness and conventionality in other parts, from which we should suppose that 
the author is still very young. But the effect of the whole is most unplea- 
sant. It is as if we had been sitting in a charnel-house, surrounded by half- 
alive corpses, stirring about in the darkness and the close, hot air; or as if 
we had but imperfectly reeovered from a debauch of opium. 

The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. (Philadelphia: Parry and 
MeMillan.)—The Quaker city here ts us with a thick, large-sized 
octavo, crammed full of verses, satirical, lyrical, sonorous, and denunciatory. 
The author is a most vehement Republican, whose sympathies with the 
cause of the people are so cosmopolitan that he sings democratic hymns 
for half the nations of the earth, and loftily frowns down upon “ Mr. 
Bull.” He has evidently got the gift of great fluency, for here in this one 
volume are poems enough for a lifetime, though the author's portrait, front- 
ing the title-page, exhibits him as a man yet in the freshness of his years. 
But his “ facility” is not without the attendant “fatal” influence; and had 
he written less he might have been worth more. His satires have smartness 
and sting; he has lyrical passion, and might add something to his country’s 
literature if he would but concentrate his strength, instead of diluting it in 
a wash of words. His Republicanism is not of the largest or most generous 
kind, because it appeals only to a class, and cannot recognize the diversities 
of good, but is denunciatory and impatient. Yet, while the Old World 
wastes so visibly beneath military oppression, this rough counterpoise from 
the west of the Atlantic may be needed; and so we will not quarrel with 
Mr. Duganne’s peculiar form of exclusiveness, but wait patiently for the 
time which shall hold all interests in an equal scale. 

Poems. By Thomas William Parsons. (Boston: Ticknor and Fields.)— 
Mr. Parsons writes, through a large part of his volume, in the spirit of those 
English versifiers of the middle of last century, who paid more attention to 
the elegant turn of their compositions than to the weight of their matter. 
Some of his poems are pretty and graceful; and, although he has no great 
depth or originality, and is sometimes contentedly common-place, he is 
neither spasmodic nor obscure, 

German Lyrics. By Charles T. Brooks. (Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields.) —There is a certain affinity between the German and the American 
mind: therefore, these translations from the chief poets of modern Rhine- 
land should be of the best quality. We must confess, however, that the 
English is sometimes clumsy and involved, as if the translator could not 
easily render the thoughts of his authors into a new language. But the 
volume may serve as a not unpleasant index to recent German poetry, of 
use to those who cannot read the original tongue. 





THE MUNICIPAL DIRECTORY. 
The Municipal Directory for 1856. Kelly and Co. 
‘Tas Manual is intended for the use of persons interested in the working of 
the Metropolitan Local Management Act. That act called into existence a 
number of governing bodies, with considerabie powers, as well as a multi- 





tude of offices, filled by the parishioners of the several districts. 
Messrs. Kelly have published, A os compact form, a directory containi 
names and addresses of the members of the metropolitan board, and 
vestries. Their resources, as publishers of the best general directory, ha 
enabled them to produce an accurate volume, the utility of which ‘will be 
obvious to the general body of parishioners. 


re a Che Arts. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
A movery gallery, divided between English and foreign artists, his hieoms 
at the Crystal Palace, but is not yet complete. The visitor finds a suite of 
one of which contains works of native art, while the rest are devoted to ao 
hibition of French, German, and other continental paintings. We borrow toe 
particulars from the Times :-— 


‘“‘ The best display is in the rooms allotted to continental art. Many of the best 
English pictures—among others one by David Roberts—have not yet arriyed, There 
are, indeed, a “ Sancho Panza” of Leslie’s; a capital portrait of Charles Kean 
Louis XI., by Phillips; a landscape, with a foreground of ferns, by Antony ; one ~4 
Frost’s sea-nymphs ; some calves; by Horlar ; and some works by i Herring 
Rolt, and others. But, on the whole, the English part of the exhibition seems to be 
the most backward. Of the German school, the principal work is a landscape with 
figures by old Lessing, which is, indeed, a first-rate specimen of the 
detail here is admirable, the light of the fire, the stonewerk of the rian, 
the figures; but best of all are the keeping and harmony of the whole—the figures 
not being lost in the landscape, and the landscape not being a mere background to 
figures. Jordan exhibits a wedding scene that is full of life; 
water and mountains, the former remarkable for its transparency ; Gude and 
send some noteworthy landscapes ; while the fruit of Preye and the cabinet picture of 
Tidemand, in which peasants appear around a fire, are also well worth looking 
Of the Belgian school, Pieron sends two landscapes, both interesting to the 
visitor, although there are very few foreign landscapes which he can look at with per- 
fect satisfaction. Inthe French room, the oxen of Rosa Bonheur, the horses of Mont- 
pezan, which are almost always good in intention, if sometimes faulty in dra 
The horses painted by Dreux, with a long avenue behind, is a bold attempt at per- 
spective and foreshortening which few of our artists would even think of. If the at- 
tempt is not quite successful, the motive is at least praiseworthy. In the same spirit, 
Sebron contributes a view of New York in snow, the horses dashing down the street at 
a quick trot. Courbet sends some of his remarkable pictures; Couturier has some 
excellent poultry ; and Biard has a picture of Gulliver at Brobdignag, which, as usual 
with him, is better in conception than in execution. We must not forget, however, 
among the Belgian pictures an architectural scene by Henry Leys, in which the tone 
is very fine; an old woman and boy, by De Bloch; and a couple of donkeys, by 
Stevens.” 
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THE AMATEUR PANTOMIME. 

Tue second amateur pantomime ever produced in this or perhaps any other 
city was ushered into gaslight on Monday evening, according to announcement, 
at the Lyceum Tueatre. We gave in our last impression a general ides of 
the subject and the treatment, and can now only repeat our regret that an occa- 
sion which should have been devoted to nothing but mirth and charity (two 
very dear and loving sisters, if Exeter Hall will believe us), should have been 
degraded into a means of flouting the most sacred of human causes—the cause 
of free action and free thought, now doubly to be revered and championed be- 
cause it is under a thick, though we will hope a temporary, cloud. However, 
we will turn from this painful subject, and regard the performance in its 

and more honest features. Her Majesty, fatigued by her masonic labours in the 
morning at the Wellington College, was not present ; but the Prince of Wales, 
one of his brothers, and their suite, occupied the Royal box. The representation 
was to the full as successful as the last; and Mr. ALBERT Siri is greatly 
funny in the part of Tell, and in a thimble-rigging performance at a country 
fair in the after-part of the pantomime. It is invidious, however, to mention 
one actor where all were good; and our space does not permit us to describe 
each of the pantomimists. Suffice it to say that the spirit and physical energy 
displayed were extraordinary ; that the whole thing overflowed with action and 
practical fun; that Miss Mary Ortver and Miss Rostna Wricut lent their 
graceful aid to the non-professionals ; and that the performance was uproariously 
successful. The proceeds will be given, at the desire of the Quegn, to the 
Royal Female Naval School. ! ’ 

A second representation will take place in about a fortnight’s time, most pro- 
bably at Draury-Lanr. Already the applications for seats are most numerous, 
and, as the prices will be lower than on the previous occasion, a crowded house 
is anticipated. Itis stated that the proceeds of this and any subsequent per- 
formances (some of which, at large provincial towns, are in contemplation will 
be devoted to the foundation of a charitable fund, to be called “ 

Fund,” for the immediate relief of destitute literary men. 





RISTORI. 


Tue night but one after the grotesque drolleries of the Amateur Pantomime, 
the Lyceum THeatre was again crowded to behold the first appearance of 
the great Italian tragedian, Madame Ristor1. The play was the Medée of M. 
Ernest Lecovv‘, translated into the actress’s own language. The excitement 
of expectation in the house before the rising of the curtain, and the intense en- 
thusiasm awakened by the performance, were such as are rarely seen. Madame 
Ristort has made an unmistakable success; but the expression of our own 
opinions on the character of her acting we reserve for a future week 





Mapame ALpertix1 on Monday night made her first appearance at Her 
Masesty’s THEATRE as Leonora in the Trovatore, on which occasion she 
with great success; and Mademoiselle Marte TacGutont has sparkled before the 
audience in a spirit-stirring ballet. At the Roya Iranian OPER, the 

of Donizerri was reproduced before the Queen on Thursday. 





Tue Flying Dutchman—a piece which comes to us like a ghost of other days— 
has started up into a new existence at the ApeLeni. Madame CELESTE pay’ 
the spectral skipper; and Wricut provides plenty of food for the laughter 
boxes, pit, and gallery. 
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THE LEADER. 











—— . . 
the dead man’s rest. Verily WitiiaM 
Pater handled his mortal instruments with 
the same consummate skill and collected- 
ness as an Indian juggler handles fire. 





A CHALLENGE TO THE REVOLUTION. 


Mawtn has addressed another Letter to the 
Italians. He had said “ Agitate.” The 
word had been construed to mean “ Rebel.” 
Some ardent friends of the Italian cause are 
offended by his caution, and characterize the 
explanatory letter as an afflicting palinode, 
a sign of fear and of moral decay. But 
Manin is certainly right,—not less right 
than when he adjured his countrymen to 
leave assassination to the Church, and to 
refuse, for liberty, the service of the dagger. 
The real patriot will not incur the risk of being 
confounded in the same class with that pen- 
sioned bravo who walks the streets of Paris, 
and enjoys the favour of the Tuileries for 
having attempted to murder the Duke of 
Weiinetoy. Of course there is an essen- 
tial difference between them. The merce- 
nary assassin stands lowest in the scale of 
erime ; the political assassin, under some cir- 
cumstances, stands where crime is doubtfully 
distinguished from error; and in Italy it is 
scarcely reasonable to condemn, with all the 
austerity of privileged virtue, the desperate 
soldier of liberty who makes use of the un- 
lawful dagger. To comprehend his situation, 
and the palliation of his act, we must sup- 

se ourselves Italians, immured in a Lom- 

ard city with an Austrian garrison. Nota 
human or social right is ph coe or we 
dare not speak ; we dare not write ; the mem- 
bers of our family may disappear, one after 
another, and we not search after them. 


. We may see wives and daughters exposed to 


infamous violence, even to public scourgings ; 
three-fourths of our property may be se- 
questrated for purposes of taxation. If we 
have exiled friends, we may stand by while 
their entire fortunes are appropriated by 
the Austrian officials, who, under the pro- 


_ tection of an insolent army, mock the citi- 


zeus, and threaten them with the prison or 
the gallows. If we can conceive ourselves 
in this position, we shall be able to sit in 
gq =n on the assassins of Parma. 

evertheless, Manin does well to repu- 
diate the doctrine of the dagger. 

He does equally well, we think, to dis- 
countenance an immediate insurrection. The 
reason is evident. 

Austria desires an immediate insurrection, 
provokes it, challenges it. She signs, jointly 
with France, a note to the Papal Govern- 
ment, notes to the Dukes of Parma and 
Tuscany, perhaps a note to the King of 
Nartzs; but she has a powerful military 
organization in the Italian peninsula, and a 
premature, partial, and desultory outbreak 
would give her an opportunity to exert all 
her means at once, and to break the force of 
the liberal movement along the whole line of 
the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Tiber. 

The evil would not stop there. We repeat, 
Bonapartism is the danger of Italy. The 
scheme of Roman reform, proposed at Paris, 
and sanctioned, probably, with modifications 
by the Porz, would be the plea of a new 
occupation, and out of the onbeutanlit that 
Would ensue it is impossible to say what 
Moly. would gain. We know who is scheming 
for Naples, and who for the Legations. We 

ow, also, what is contemplated in Sar- 


While the Italian Liberals, therefore, de- 
serve all praise for keeping in view the na- 
tional inde dence of their country, in pre- 
— to dynastic and local schemes, some 
bes are perverse and petulant in attri- 

ting cowardice or disloyalty to Manin. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION—MARENGO. 
Tz English bought Waterloo—who will buy 


Marengo? Who will buy the last stone of| purpose 


Napo.eon’s pyramid, the tower of TuEo- 
poric, the reli of Taxopo.tnpE, the Fon- 
tanone, the pictured City of the Victories, 
the Monumental palace, the statue of the 
First Consul, the ossuary, the shrine of the 
Knight Detavo? If it were in America, 
the resuscitated Barnum would buy it; if it 
were in England, it would go in building 
lots, and a corner would be reserved for a 
tea-garden ; in France, it would be bought 
by and for France. But now, who will have 
it? Could not some baby, born in purple 
among goiden bees, and under the wing of an 
eagle, be created King of Marengo? There 
would be an Italian state the-more, and three 
dozen Swiss guards would guarantee his 
Majesty against all evils except an Austrian 
occupation, or a visit from his relatives in 
France. Surely, amid the glories of the 
Second Empire the field of Fontenone 1s 
not to remain mere private property. The 
young Knight Dertavo, journeying from 
‘Alexandria, saw the plain and the field, 
and THEODORIC’sS ruins, and seems to have 
grown giddy at the sight. For, with the 
zeal of SryLitEs, he ascended NaPpoLEon’s 
monument, and has never since come down. 
But, unhappily, the hammer of an auctioneer 
in the Place du Chatelet will detach this de- 
votee from his altar, and Bonaparte’s hat, 
and Desarx’s bust, and the mock tomb, will 
pass into other hands, and leave the Italian 
Tussaub without a habitation or a name. 

Not exactly that. Detavo did certainly 
bury nearly all his fortune in the purchase of 
Marengo. But the site and its monuments, 
passing through the crucible of the auc- 
tioneer, will probably restore to the tired Bat- 
THAZAR some part of his exhausted patrimony. 
It is curious, however, to observe this man, 
devoting himself to a reputation, spending 
nearly the whole of his fortune to buy a 
battle-field, and lavishing the rest upon a 
collection of objects recalling the unspeakable 
degradation of Europe, and the all but irre- 
parable abasement of the Italian nation dur- 
ing the supremacy of the First Empire. True, 
that since fourteen thousand human bodies, 
and horses uncounted, fed the soil of Marengo, 
it has been one of the most productive 
estates in Italy. During the first eight 
years after the battle the corn grew too 
rapidly and rankly, bent down in the green 
ear, and could not be gathered in. But De- 
LAVO worshipped the ground, not for its 
hundred-fold yield, but for the sake of the 
young man, short, lean, with long straight 
hair, dressed in blue regimentals, and a wide 
grey capote, who there beat the Austrians in 
June, 1800; who drank at the well; who, 
“surrounded by fourteen thousand corpses,” 
wrote from the inn his famous letter to 
Francis or Austria. 

It was nothing to Detavo that a King of 
the Goths had made this the place of his 
delight, that the Lombard monarchs sum- 
mered at Marengo. He adored the battle, 
and the battle only, and calculated, with the 
enthusiasm of a Carribee, how much blood of 
men had swelled and stained the triple 
stream of the Fontenone. Here he traced 
the rush of the Consular Guard, there the 
rout of the Austrian cavalry; here he de- 
voutly noted the stone on which NaPpoLgon 
sat, there the well of the water he had glorified 
by drinking. All this was madness to Dr- 
LAvVO, and he became Lord of Marengo. 

But the consequence of his hero-worship 
is, that he cannot remain Lord of Marengo. 
There are not many German princes who 
could be so prodigal with the money of their 
subjects as was the Alexandrian ight in 
the decoration of his multiform shrine. 


—— Ee 


Where the inn formerly stood there is now 
a sumptuous palace, constructed for the sole 
of preserving the little chamber in 
which Bonaparte stayed during the few 
days that followed the battle . 
Inside this palace you perceive that Dezavo 
has one religion, one thought, one ity ; 
he is the slave—the lost, mortified, 
bound slave—of the First Consul’sfame. He 
has built a Court of Honour. In the centre 
is a statue of Narongeon; around rises a 
palisade of pikes, and lances, the Roman fasces 
and the axe. On one side is a wall, illumi- 
nated with designs in fresco of the City of 
the Victories, which Bonaparte hi - 
signed to build, with streets named in 
honour of his triumphs, and gates equivalent 
in number to the provinces of his empire. 
Detavo employed the artists of t 

to idealize the plan, and to paint it, as an illu- 
sion, on the wall. He procured from the 
Alps a block of red granite to form the 
pedestal of the Consul’s statue. The interior 
of the palatial monument, rich in archi- 
tecture and in colour, the chamber of the 
apotheosis, the vaulted roofs embossed with 
gold, the figures of winged angels singing an 
everlasting hosanna to the military chief, the 
massive chapel of the dead, the Emperor’s 
coach, his hat-case of white velvet em- 
broidered with flowing silk, have been 
treasured by the knight, who has also dug 
up the skulls, spines, leg, arm, and breast- 
bones of the dead, wherever they could be 
found, and deposited them, in monumental 
profusion, in the ossuary of Marengo. 

Was ever devotion more devout? And 
all this aggregate of triumphal trash is to be 
split to pieces by a notary’s hammer. And 
the Knight Dexavo is to give up Marengo, 
and some one is to buy it, who may “im- 
prove the property,’ pull down the angels, 
and send the hat-case to the NapoLgox 
Chamber in Baker-street. 





THE SORE POINT. 

Tue sore point of the Tory party is, that not 
a single man of ability has risen for years to 
defend its principles. It has two showy 
orators, the indolent Earl of Dery and Mr. 
DisrakEtt, who notoriously despises his 
friends, who never was sincere, either as a 
Radical or a Tory, who is not connected with 
them by family traditions, and who breaks 
loose, every now and then, from the Carlton 
set, and proves that they are dumb without 
their leader. It is scarcely to be conceived 
how frantic they have been against him, on 
account of his absence from the division on 
the temporalities of the Irish Church. He 
has made equivocal remarks on that subject. 
They are not quite sure, therefore, that he 
intends to vindicate much longer the rob- 
beries of the Anprepittes Clause. We, for 
our own part, believe they have nothing to 
fear. They will not find in Disrag.t the 
successor of Pext. But it has been lament- 
able to hear their recriminations for a week 
past. 

The party, iu fact, is so destitute of rising 
talent, that it is alarmed by the least appear 
ance of defection. Every politician of ability 
who has, within the last n years, emerged 
from the Carlton, has been a thorn in the 
side of the Tories. Lord Sranuey is the 
latest example. He is exposing them daily, 
and though he certainly makes some amen 
by suffering his political clerks to controvert, 
journalistically, what he utters in Parliament 
or on the platform, yet the Tories cannot 
help seeing that his intelli 
against their principles, that he has no desire 
to be abased by conformity with the creed of 
fear, finality, and stupefaction. 





This was one reason for the RangnaGn 
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motion at the Carlton Club. It is remem- 
bered what effective use Mr. Apranam Hay- 
warp made of his know of the Tory 
party while Lord Dersy Mr. Drsraent 
were staggering at the head of affairs. That 
gentleman, when the motion was debated, | 
had time to count the antagonists he had 
wounded, for they rioted with vociferous vul- | 
garity, after the manner approved by the 
gentlemen of England, all the time he ad- 
‘ressed them. This outburst was, of course, 
no more than a display of exasperated inca- 
pacity ; but the incident illustrates, in a suf- 
ficiently remarkable inanner, the truth of the 
observation now so frequently heard in poli- 
tical cireles, that the Tory party is losing, | 
year by year, in numbers and in intellectual | 
resources. The great public itself can appre- | 
ciate their parliamentary speakers; and as | 
for their journalists, they who read them 
know them. 

The inability to bear criticism is another 
sign of failing powers. It is not necessary to 
the political life of a great party that it 
should cireulate lampoons and seurrilities in 
reply to every suggestion of fault or failure. 
Yet thisis the Tory method. In the inverse 
ratio they find it necessary to drive everlast- 
ingly in “a substantive-and-six” the fame of 
their two rhetoricians, to call their second- 
rate talkers judicious when they cannot call 
them eloquent, to praise their property when 
they cannot praise their arguments, to allude 
to the first Duke as a compliment to the 
tenth, and to fatigue the public with perpe- 
tual complaints that the Duke of Arey is 
a precocious Cabinet minister, and that Mr. 
Ff. Pees is allowed to be saucy in the House 
of Commons. 








INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS.* 

Tee river Godavery rises in the western Ghauts, 
not far from Bombay, at an elevation of 3000 feet 
ibove the sea, and, after flowmg 800 miles in nearly 

lireet course to the eastward, finally empties 
itself into the Bay of Bengal, about 400 miles north 
of the city of Madras. This mighty river drains a 
district containing 130,000 square miles, and, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, discharges from 
1,500,000 to 150,000,000 of eubie yards of water per 
hour. About 80 miles from the sea it has fo a 
passage, five miles in length, through solid rocks 
2500 feet in height. The width of the stream at 
its surface during the freshes is 300 yards, and the 
depth at the same time not less than 180 feet. 
Beyond these hills the breadth of the river varies 
from 800 yards to one mile. During the monsoon 
it sometimes suddenly rises 80 feet, and submerges 
the whole surrounding country. Below the hills 
the Godavery spreads itself out in a channel several 
miles in breadth through a soft alluvial soil, formed 
by the detritus washed down by its own swollen 
floods. About 30 miles down stream the Delta 
may be said to commence. ‘This extensive tract of 
land was formerly constantly liable to inundation, 
so that frequently the only intercourse between 
villages was by means of boats. Agricultural ope- 
rations were, in consequence, fatally retarded, and 
it was almost as usual a thing for the crops to fail 
as to arrive at maturity. During many months of 
the year the roads were absolutely impassable, and 
at all times so bad that the transit of goods cost 34d. 
a ton per mile. And if in any particular year the 
people escaped a Ging of waters, their labours 
were equally neutralized by the effects of severe 
drought. Sion these two opposite causes the in- 
habitants of one of the most fertile districts in the 
world were nearly always compelled to import grain, 


and very frequently were reduced to the verge of 
nder the most favourable cireum- 
stances the value of the two annual crops did not 
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| off the floods from the low lands ; the water of the 


for irrigation were, however, so 
t and obvious, that in the year 1843 Sir H. 
the Revenue Commissioner in the 
, if ed that an ex- 
perienced engineer should be instructed to report 
_ upon the capabilities of the Delta. The Madras 


upon Indian 


Government did honour to its judgment by select- 
ing Colonel Arthur Cotton, late Chief ineer of 
that Presidency. That able officer soon discovered 
that to develop the resources of the country there 
were four things needful: the river must be re- 
strained from wandering in devious and ever-chang- 
ing courses ; artificial channels must be eut to carry 





river must be kept at a sufficiently high level to 
command the country for the purposes of irriga- 
tion ; and lastly, means must be provided for the 
cheap transit of goods and agricultural produce. 
Owing to various causes, which it is needless to 
recapitulate, it was not until 1848 that the works 
were actually commenced, but, once begun, they 
were pushed forward with untiring and enlightened 
energy. ‘These works were on a stupendous scale. 
Opposite the town of Rajahmundry the Godavery 
is about 3000 yards wide, and in the freshes rises 
32 feet above its ordinary level. But, five miles 
lower down the rise is only 28 feet, while the 
ordinary depth was no more than 18 inches, owing 
to the great width of the channel. The distance 
from bank to bank at this spot measures 7200 
yards, or rather more than four miles ; but of this 
space 2800 yards are occupied by low-lying islands, 
completely under water in the freshes. These 
islets stand in the midst of four channels of the 
respective breadth of 1800, 1000, 600, and 1000 
yards. This was the point selected for the con- 
struction of a gigantic weir, to raise the water 14 
feet above the bed of the river. The masonry 
art is 12 feet high, with a level surface 18 feet 
road, used as a carriage way, and a curved slope 
on the down stream side 30 feet wide. The islands 
are crossed by embankments three to eight yards 
high, aud 12 yards broad at the top. Three main 
channels lead from the weir, one at each end and 
one at the centre; the locks to admit boats into 
these being 100 feet by 15, with side walls 24 feet | 
high, but on the western side the lock is 150 feet 
long. On the crown of the weir strong grooved iron 
posts have been erected, to receive planks, and | 
thus raise the level of the water two feet and a half | 
above the masonry. This great work was begun in 
1848 and completed in 1852. 

The next and partially simultaneous measure, 
was to deepen and widen the channels leading to 
the sea. When finished, there will be seven main 
lines from the weir to tide-water, and two high- 
level channels parallel with the coast, “in all, 
about 850 miles of first-class navigation, besides 
the creeks aud branches of the river connected by 
them, together about 500 miles, and at least 500 | 
miles more of second-class navigation ; so that the | 
Delta, which contains about 3000 square miles, 
will be pervaded by 1000 miles of canal, or one 
mile to every three square miles, by which goods | 
can be conveyed at 4¢. per ton, and passengers at | 
4d. per head.” 
To obviate the danger of inundations, to which | 
the Delta had previously been subject, immense | 
channels are being cut, which will carry off all} 
superfluous waters to the coast. By the same 
meaus the Colair lake has been drained, and a 
tract of splendid land, 24 miles long and 12 broad, 
has been rendered suitable for cultivation. As the 
waters of the Godavery, like those of the Po, flow 
considerably above the level of the circumjacent 
country, it has been found necessary to raise artifi- 
cial embankments from two to four yards high and 
four or five yards broad at the top, from the hills 
to the sea. At the mouth of the river there is an 
excellent port, the only good one on that coast, 
though the entrance is somewhat impeded by a 
bar, which is now being removed by dredging, 
“and there seems no doubt that a passage may be 
kept of any required depth, as the bar is situated 
at the upper end of the bay, perfectly sheltered 
from the swell of the sea.” 

To recapitulate: An enormous dam has been 
earried across the Delta; seven navigable chanuels 
connect the weir with the coast; immense drains 
diminish the risk of inundation; eighty miles of 
embankments restrain the river in its proper bed ; 
a safe harbour is being constructed; and several 
thousand men are now employed in improving the 
navigation of the Upper Godavery, and in opening 
a communication with the sea for 10,000,000 of 
people. These great results have been obtained at 
a comparatively small cost. The actual expendi- 
ture up to 1853 was only 180,000/., producing an 
increased revenue of 60,000/., or an annual profit 





i 
of 33 per cent. Before the improvements of the 
Delta are completed, double that sum will no doubt 
be ex 
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most narrow and ignoble view of ‘the benefi 
already obtained. In the first rig prove 
acres of excellent land have been drai em 
banked, and irrigated, and the annual net produce 
raised from 1/. to 2/. 5s. per acre. The exports 
have increased 126,0000. yearly, while the import 
of food has diminished by 20,000/. In re 
alone, an annual saving of 70,0007. has hen 


effected, and conse: uently the peopl 
to that extent. révinas to 1846, [tm = 
district —was 98,0002 balan aguas the 

mj J -» Whereas in 1853-4, a season 
of scarcity and drought, there was a by 
30007. in its favour. In this latter 
revenue was 16 per cent. higher, and th 
of produce 44 Bia reater than in an abundant 
season before the woilke, The traffic on the new 
canals in that same year has been estimated at 
180,000 tons carried 30 miles, and no fewer than 
18,000 boats passed down the three main channels 
from the weir. It must be remembered that these 
are the results obtained in the second year after 
the partial completion of the works, the 
whole system of improvements shall be perfected 
their success will be far more conspicuous. Tt is 
not too much to expect, that by that time ‘the 
Delta, hitherto scarcely able to sup 500,000 
wretched inhabitants, alternating between the 
fear of drought and of inundation, will be cultivated 
by at least 2,000,000 of a happy and prosperous 
people. The natural resources of the soil are v 
considerable, and the facilities for producing cheap 
white and excellent salt are unbounded. Boal of 
good quality has been found in two or three locali- 
ties, and timber can be had to an unlimited ex. 
tent. 

These stupendous works have been devised ‘and 
executed by the orders of that Government which 
it is now the fashion to abuse as neglectful of the 
material interests of the country entrusted to its 
guidance and control. According to the advocates 
of * Young India,” the ancient Hindoo and Ma- 
hommedan rulers far surpassed the government of 
the Hon. Court in the greatness and i their 

ublic works, Are they aware of what has been 
one in the deltas of the Cauvery and the Goia- 
very, or of the extent of the Ganges Canal? 
Besides, with what sort of consistency do they 
upbraid the Indian Government for not laying out 
more money on public works, when they also re- 
proach them for running into debt? These under- 
takings can only be accomplished by means of 
loans in the first instance. And ‘there is nothing 
to be expected at present from private companies, 
or from the introduction of English capital. The 
Manchester merchants deliberately refused «a pro- 
posal “for forming a company to navi the 
Godavery, and to ‘bring down to the coast the ex- 
cellent cotton of Berar, which is at present carried 
on bullocks’ backs four hundred miles, at a cost of 
nearly a penny a pound. In this case there was 
everything that could well be thouglit of to stima- 
late to enterprise; everything was at stake; but 
nothing has been done by them, and the whole 
matter has been left to the Government; and had 
it not been for the energy and wisdom of the Madras 
Government, no step im this matter of ‘such vast 
national importance, and such a vital point to Man- 
chester, would have been taken.” 


of 
Year, the 
€ exports 





ComMEmMorATION.—Oxford, during the 
ck of “the Commemo- 
has been conferred on 


Tue OxrorD 
past week, has been in oo: ry? 
ration.” The degree of D.C.L. 2 
the following persons: — Prince Frederic William of 
Prussia; the Prince of Baden; Count Bernstorff ; 
Musurus Bey, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Sultan ; 
the Earl of Clarendon; the Earl of Elgin and ; 
dine; Lord Ashburton; Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart; 
Admiral Sir Richard Saunders Dundas; Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart.; Sir Colin Campbell; Sir William oa 
wick Williams, of Kars, Bart. ; Major-General 4 
Harry D. Jones; Lord Abercorn; Dr. Sandwith ; an 
Dr. Barth. 

Dinner aT THE Mansion Hovse.—The ord ae 
Lady Mayoress, on Wednesday, entertained at the ~~ 
sion House a large party of notabilities, including 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of W ? 
Archdeacon Hale, _- _— o me pe 
Russell, Mr. Henley, Mr. stone, &c. 

ACCIDENTS FROM THE Fireworks.—Later poroe 
have unfortunately shown that we were ee ; 
week in saying that the display on the evening 
29th ult. passed off without casualties. One — 
resilted to a young man, who was struck on the es 
with a rocket-stick ; and several of the lookers-on 
seriously injured. In one of these cases, total bial 
was caused by a blow from the stick of one 
rockets; and in two other cases partial blindness 
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ended, and the investment will prove still 
Ta But this, in truth, is taking the 


in the same way. 
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Wuitevie "may be the melancholy truth respecting the decline of the 
“drama in England, there is no symptom of a decline of interest in dramatic 
art. Weoneed not at present dwell on the abundant evidences of this inte- 
‘rest afforded by Literature; let us glance only at public amusements. 
Besides our own theatres, not in a brilliant condition, it must be confessed, 
we have two Italian Operas, a French theatre, and, for two years, Mr. 
Mrronstt gave us a German theatre. This season we have Rustort, and 
an Ttalian troupe. Signors Arrivanene and Fusco are lecturing on 
Aurrerr and the Italian drama. Mrs. Kemexe, Miss Gurynx, Mrs. Cuar- 
gerry, and others, give dramatic readings all over England, and now we 
have to announce a new and daring effort in the same direction. A young 
German authoress, Fraulein Exist Scammt, who comes here highly recom- 
mended, proposes to deliver three Dramatic Readings of a peculiar charac- 
ter. She is to read the Prometheus of iscnyius, as translated by Voss ; 
the’ @ipus at Colonnos of Soruoctes, as translated by Donner, and the 
Blectra of E-vnrrines, as translated by Donxer. These plays are all ar- 
ranged for the Reading by herself, and will be accompanied by Bretuoven’s, 
Menvetssonn’s, and Vocet’s music. When we remember what a deep and 
Vivid impression the Antigone produced on our English pit, although cruelly 
mangled in the representation, we cannot doubt that the grand old Greek 
plays will affect the hearts and imaginations of the most miscellaneous 
audience, if read with power. Friiulein Scot is known in Germany as 
the autthoress of a dramatic poem, Judas Ischarioth, and of three dramas, 
recently published under the title of Drei Drawen. 





Weare asad people, and, as Frorssart long ago noticed of us, take even 
our pleasure with a dismal face—moult tristement. A sad, serious people, 
made sadder and more intolerable and intolerant by a puritanism which 
gives our saturnine qualities the pretence of something higher. How best 
to make each other unhappy is the ‘moral and religious’ aim ‘of one vast 


body of Englishmen ; how to make each other uncomfortable is the ‘ proper’ | 
’ 5 ’ prope 


purpose of the rest. ‘To think of our legislation and our conventional rules, 
to witness our Sundays and our evening parties, must perplex and daunt a 


geantries, and anniversary dinners in 
overcast by the heavy shadows of business. 
daily responsibilities, our 

And all this moil and turmoil, all this anxiety and heartache, to “get.a 
position”—which means, to live in a large house, and give dismal dinner 
parties, and respect all the proprieties, and be legitimately uncomfortable all 
the days of your life. Leisure, the sunny repose of life, and amusement, 
its filip and its grace, are scarcely to be thought of. Amusement may per- 
haps be offensive to Heaven. It is certainly carnal, And ifmen’once learn 
to be happy on this earth, to say to the passing moment, ‘Stay! thou art 
fair,’ who ean foresee the dreadful consequenees, 

One of the curious perversions of our noblest faculties is that “ foreseeing 
of consequences” which disturbs mankind with puerile ‘terrors. ‘To look 
before and after with large discourse of reason is assuredly the grand eha- 
racteristic which distinguishes man from the brute, and cultivated fromun- 
cultivated man, Yet how we abuse this faculty! Ifa thinker atises‘among 
us we foresee that his doctrine will “lead to Atheism ;” if a reformatory 
measure be proposed, we foresee that it will “lead to anarchy ;” if the bands 
play in the parks on Sundays we foresee they will lead to irreligion, and all 
other sins; if an organ be placed in a Scottish church there are thousands 
of logical Seotchmen who will foresee that it ‘‘leads to Popery.” See on 
this subject an excellent article in Fraser on the “ Organ Question,” in-which 
the reviewer, too gently, yet conclusively, takes Dr. Caspiisn to task for 
his recent publication on the admission of organs into churches. It is an 
almost hopeless sign for a nation when men like Drs. Cusmmmse and Canp- 
isu are looked up to by large classes, when bigotry so narrow ean triumph 
by the aid of understandings so weak. Yet there is no denying the fact 
that the Cummine and Canpxisn school of writers have immense influence. 
And this because, while a large class sympathize with, and look up'to, their 
miserable teaching, the larger class, which in secret laughs at or despises it, i$ 
kept silent by timid respectability. Whatever nonsense. is uttered in the 
name of religion gains tolerance, lest in opposing it men should incur the 
charge of opposing religion. 








Frenchman or Italian in his gayest mood. ‘“ Restraint’ is the magic word 
which rules our life, We call mirth frivolous when we do not consider it 
worse; we call dreariness dignity, and dullness wisdom. Blackwood and 
Fraser both touch on this point this month. The former in a paper called 
“The Porch and the Gar den,” says well :— 

Cexsvus. But wisdom is generally supposed to have something to do with gravity, 
and good people are popularly called serious people, and gravity and seriousness are 
difficult to reconcile with that festive and joyous view of life, and all its circum- 
stances, which you advocate ; besides this, it is well known that the most intellectual 
men are often the saddest, and this because they see the farthest into the truth of 
things, and it is undoubtedly true that the stupidest people are often the merriest. 

TLEePo_emus. It was through the appearance, and not the reality of wisdom, that 
the owl, that gravest of birds, came to be the bird of Minerva. 
owl, and the softness and silence of his general carriage, is easily accounted for. It 
enables him to catch mice and small birds; in fact, it pays. So does gravity pay 
amongst men, and not least in all the learned professions. Ask any fashionable phy- 
sician, rising or risen barrister, popular preacher, or successful schoolmaster. The 
majority of mankind not being over wise, he will always best find butter to his bread 
who conforms, at least in externals, to their estimate. Neither need this be very 
hypocritical, for there may be light within when the outside of the house is dark, and 
many faces of Englishmen are like their London houses, stiff and dismal without, 
but within full of brightness and taste, and fine arts. In these cases it is a purely 
defensive measure, and thus excusable. But it is more courageous to laugh when 
there is a reason for it. The man who calls laughter an idiot in Shakspeare is King 
John, when on the point of committing a murder. As for seriousness, I know no 


other language but ours in which the word has been made synonymous with godli- | 


ness. I take that word to be one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of 
making people better. The religions of the South, however false and imperfect, cer- 
tainly do take account of both sides of life, and balance their fasts with their festi- 
vals. ‘The keeping of Christmas is almost the only set-off against the preponderating 
gloom of ours. Hence comes it that human nature will assert itself blindly, and be 
merry and sad at wrong seasons. We turn Sunday into a Ramadan, and we play 
cricket on Good Friday. I suppose the difference may in part arise from the original 
discrepancies of the northern and southern nature, and perhaps Heathendom may still 
dnfluence Christendom. The mythology of Odin and his brethren is stark and cold 
and awful, while that of Jupiter is joyous and festive. The very joys of the heathen 
northmen were more grim than their sorrows ; for it is difficult to conceive anything 
less cheerful than the crowning pleasure of their paradise, which was to drink beer 
out of the skulls of their enemies. It must have been a lingering recollection of this 
Savage bliss which often induces their serious descendants to take delight in picking 
their neighbours to pieces. 


The gravity of the | 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ; 
| History of England from the Fall Wi to the Death of Elizabeth. By James 
= Trai, M.A. 2 Wel. _ “¥ W. Parker and Son. 
Ir the history Mr. Froude intends to write is to be eted on the scale 
_of this commencement, it will be a very valuable but somewhat alarmingly 
| voluminous work; but, as much of the bulk of the present volumes is 
entirely superfluous, there is some hope that Mr. Froude may reconsider 
his plan when warned of the voluminousness to which that plan must 
conduct him. He has, of course, adopted his plan after reflection ; the 
long citations of statutes, letters, and other documents thrown 
_into notes, are obviously made on principle. So history should be written, so 
| history should be read, is the idea which has determined these citations. 
| However — in theory, we greatly doubt the desirableness of this 
method. It not only enlarges the bulk, it increases the weight of the 
volumes ; and that in a quite disproportionate , for not only havewe 
to suffer the heaviness of the old verbose law lan , but we have to 
adjust ourselves to perpetual changes of style, from Mr Froude’s easy and 
equable sentences to the long involved, quaint, tautologous sentences of his 
authorities. This gives a patchy effect to the whole. As a matterof art— 
and history is an art—there cannot be two opinions on this point ; and if 
Mr. Froude thinks it necessary for the case he has to argue the reader 
should have before him the exact language of the documents relied on, he 
should, we think, adopt the ordinary method.of telling his story.in his own 
words, and throwing into notes or aj ix the documentary evidence. 

We think, also, that Mr. Froude indulges too freely in comment and moral 
reflections. The temptation is very great; but unless the comment be 
striking or elucidative, the story is hampered by it, and a certain heaviness 
results, A history without comment would be unendurable ; ‘but modern 
historians generally fall into the opposite error; and Mr. Froude would 
improve his volumes by a severe excision of at least one half of the remarks 
into which he has been tempted, many of them seeming to be the easy com- 
ment which a practised writer finds ready at a moment's notice, rather than 
the concentrated results of long reflection on the matter. 

We have made this general criticism on Mr. Froude’s volumes, because, 
if he detect any truth in it, and if it fallsin with what he hears from others, 
or what his own subsequent reflection may his future volumes may 
be modified. To special criticism we do not feel ourselves competent. The 
work lies quite beyond the pale of our own studies. It has greatly in- 
| structed us, made much clear which before was obscure, and given’a rough 





| 


And Fraser, in a pleasant paper on the “ Art of Story-telling,” describes shake to many old historical prejudgments for Which we ein'Sadaew aa ned 


our streets thus :— 


You see men hurrying through the streets, with an air of alarm on their faces, as | other knowledge 


if they were going on errands of life and death, when in fact their entire anxiety is 
to finish some, probably, very trivial affair, in order to get on with something else. 
The thoroughfares exhibit a dense population in a sort of agony of impatience. 
ork, care, precipitate haste, absorption of mind, are written in their eyes. Phy- 


, flying about to their patients, if they do not, like Sir Richard Blackmore, 


epics “to the rumbling of their coach wheels,” may be seen taking advantage | him, or that we 


of the brief intervals from house to house to keep up their professional reading, pre- 
Pare lectures, post diaries, and write letters. 
not an unoccupied head or hand—always excepting, of course, the drones and butter- 


There.is no rest ; and leisure, in its sunny sense, is a luxury unknown. Every | Thus, also, with his admirab 


Every minute has its billet. There is| Suspected, and has t 


precise evidence. 


But to pronounce on the ome Sens by Mr. Frou 
and the English people generally, would require quite 
we can claim. He usin our old traditional 
views; he may be quite right in bis new views; but we must leave it to 
historical students to diseuss the evidence. It is absurd to meet;a man who 
comes from long and intimate stady of a subject, and on no. better ground 

| than our opinion, os a em or prejudice, to tell him that we differ from 
ink him wrong. All that we know it is certain Mr. 

| Froude knew long ago, and over and above that he knows what ‘we never 
advantage of long study with a special desire to"get 
| at the whole secret of the stor 


if opening chapter on “ the’ social condition of 


in favour of Hen 
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England in the sixteenth century” we feel that he is painting en beau, and 
leaving out considerations which , in our minds, quite alter his 


many 
picture; but fairly to control his statements we should need a special ac- 


sa — times. The chapter will be = with great interest, 
however, by all persons. —_—— of the general decay of towns which 
alarmed the government in 1540, Mr. Froude remarks :— 


At present, the decay of a town implies the decay of the trade of the town; and 
the decay of all towns simultaneously would imply a general collapse of the trade 
of the whole country. Walled towns, however, before the Reformation, existed for 
other purposes than as the centre points of industry: they existed for the protection 
of property and life; and although it is not unlikely that the agitation of the Refor- 
mation itself did to some degree interrupt the occupation of the people, yet I believe 
that the true account of the phenomenon which then so much disturbed the parlia- 
ment, is, that one of their purposes was no longer required; the towns flagged for a 
time, because the country had become secure. The woollen manufacture in Worces- 
tershire was spreading into the open country, and, doubtless, in other counties as 
well; and the ‘beautiful houses’ which had fallen into decay, were those which, in 
the old times of insecurity, had been occupied by wealthy merchants and tradesmen, 
who were now enabled, by a strong and settled government, to dispense with the 
shelter of locked gates and fortified walls, and remove their residences to more con- 
venient situations. It was, in fact, the first symptom of the impending social revo- 
lution. Two years before the passing of this Act, the magnificent Hengrave Hall, in 
Suffolk, had been completed by Sir Thomas Kitson, ‘ mercer of London,’ and Sir 
Thomas Kitson was but one of many of the rising merchants who were now able to root 
themselves on the land by the side of the Norman nobility, first to rival, and then 
slowly to displace them. 

Mr. Froude does full justice to the arbitrary yet efficient social organiza- 
tion of that day, which was suited to that day though it would not be to our 
own, and adds :— 


Again, in the distribution of the produce of land, men dealt fairly and justly with 
each other; and in the material condition of the bulk of the people there is a fair 
evidence that the system worked efficiently and well. It worked well for the support 
of a sturdy high-hearted race, sound in body and fierce in spirit, and furnished with 
thews and sinews which, under the stimulus of those “ great shins of beef,’ their 
common diet, were the wonder of the age. ‘ What comyn folke in all this world,” 
says a state paper in 1515, “may compare with the comyns of England in riches, 
freedom, liberty, welfare, and all prosperity? What comyn folke is so mighty, so 
strong in the felde, as the comyns of England?” The relative numbers of the French 
and English armies which fought at Cressy and Agincourt may have been exagge- 
rated, but no allowance for tion will affect the greatness of those exploits; 
and in stories of authentic actions under Henry VIII., where the accuracy of the ac- 
count is undeniable, no disparity of force made Englishmen shrink from enemies 
wherever they could meet them. Again and again a few thousands of them carried 
dismay into the heart of France. Four hundred adventurers, vagabond apprentices 
from London, who formed a volunteer corps in the Calais garrison, were for years the 
terror of Normandy. Inthe very frolic of conscious power they fought and plundered, 
without pay, without reward, except what they could win for themselves; and 
when they fell at last, they fell only when surrounded by six times their number, and 
were cut to pieces in careless desperation. Invariably, by friend and enemy alike, the 
English are described as the fiercest people in all Europe (the English wild beasts, 
Benvenuto Cellini calls them): and this great physical power they owed to the pro- 
fuse abundance in which they lived, and to the soldier's training in which every man 
of them was bred from childhood. 

He correctly estimates the true condition of the working classes by a com- 
parison of their wages with the price of food, both of which were fixed by 
act of Parliament. Very curious are the details he has here brought 
together. We borrow the following :— 

Beef and pork were a halfpenny a pound—mutton was three farthings. They were 
fixed at these prices by the 3rd of the 24th of Hen. VIII. But this act was unpopular 
both with buyers and with sellers. The old practice had been to sell in the gross, and 
under that arrangement the rates had been generally lower. Stowe says, “It 
was this year enacted that butchers should sell their beef and mutton by weight— 
beef for a halfpenny the pound, and mutton for three farthings; which being devised 
for the great commodity of the realm (as it was thought), hath proved far otherwise : 
for at that time fat oxen were sold for six-and-twenty shillings and eightpence the 
piece; fat wethers for three shillings and fourpence the piece; fat calves at 
a like price; and fat lambs for twelvepence. The butchers of London sold 
penny pieces of beef for the relief of the poor—every piece two pound and 
a half, sometimes three pound for a penny; and thirteen and sometimes fourteen 
of these pieces for twelvepence ; mutton eightpence the quarter, and an hundred weight 
of beef for four shillings and eightpence.” The act was repealed in consequence of 
the complaints against it, but the prices never fell again to what they had been, 
although beef sold in the gross could still be had for a halfpenny a pound in 1570. 

Strong beer, such as we now buy for eighteenpence a gallon, was then a penny a 
gallon ; and table-beer less than a halfpenny. French and German wines were eight- 
pence the gallon. Spanish and Portuguese wines a shilling. This was the highest 
price at which the best wines might be sold; and if there was any fault in quality or 
quantity, the dealers forfeited foyr times the amount. Rent, another important con- 
sideration, cannot be fixed so accurately, for parliament did not interfere with it. 
Here, however, we are not without very tolerable information. ‘My father,” says 
Latimer, “ was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own; only he had a farm of three 
or four pounds by the year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept 
half a dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
kine. He was able, and did find the king a harness with himself and his horse. I 
remember that I buckled on his harness when he went to Blackheath field. He kept 
me to school, or else I had not been able to have preached before the king’s majesty 
now. He married my sisters with five pounds, or twenty nobles, each, having 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor; and all this he did of the said farm.” 
If ‘three or four pounds at the uttermost” was the rent of a farm yielding such 
results, the rent of labourers’ cottages is not likely to have been considerable. 

i am below the truth, therefore, with this scale of prices in assuming the penny in 
terms of a labourer’s necessities to have been equal in the reign of Henry VIII. to 
the present shilling. For a penny, at the time of which I write, the labourer could 
bay more bread, beef, beer, and wine—he could do more towards finding lodging for 
himself and his family—than the labourer of the nineteenth century can for a shilling. 
© do not see that this admits of question. Turning, then, tothe table of wages, it 
wit) be easy to ascertain his position. By the 3rd of the 6th of Henry VIII. it was 
omacted that master carpenters, masons, bricklayers, tilers, plumbers, glaziers, joiners, 
en other employers of such skilled workmen, should give to each of their journey- 
men, if no meat\or drink was allowed, sixpence a day for half the year, fivepence a 
day for the other half ; or fivepence halfpenny for the yearly average. The common 


might earn considerably more ; so that, in fact (and this was t 


A 
he hich their 
wages were usually estimated), the day labourer received on an a = 
day for the whole year. Nor was he in danger, exvey ° 


unusual accident, of being thrown out of employ ; 
for not less than a year, and could not be dismissed before his term had 
less some gross misconduct could be proved against him before two 
Allowing a deduction of one day in the week for a saint's day ora 
received, therefore, steadily and regularly, if well conducted, an equivalent of 
shillings a week: twenty shillings a week and a holiday: and this is far from amd 
full account of his advantages. In most parishes, if not in all, there were hes 
ranges of « and losed forest land, which furnished his fuel to him large 
where pigs might range, and ducks and geese ; where, if he could afford a oe 
was in no danger of being unable to feed it; and so important was this priei 
considered, that when the commons began to be largely enclosed, parliament’ eats 
that the working man should not be without some piece of ground on which he could 
employ his own and his family’s industry. By the 7th of the 31st of 
was ordered that no cottage should be built for residence without four acres of land 
lowest being attached to it for the sole use of the occupants of such cottage. * 
Arbitrary the Government was, to a degree which will make the 
generation marvel, and cruel it was, for the people were fierce 
that we must not be much surprised at the following :— 


Hi 





es 


present 
and cruel, 80 


LAW AGAINST BEGGARS. 

For an able-bodied man to be caught a third time begging was held a crime desery- 
ing death, and the sentence was intended, on fit occasions, to be executed. The poor 
man’s advantages, which I haye estimated at so high a rate, were not purchased with- 
out drawbacks. He might not change his master at his will, or wander from place to 
place. He might not keep his children at his home unless he could answer for their 
time. If out of employment, preferring to be idle, he might be demanded for work 
by any master of the “craft” to which he belonged, and compelled to work whether he 
would or no. If caught begging once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was w 
at the cart’s tail. If caught a second time, his ear was slit, or bored through with 
| hot iron. If caught a third time, being thereby proved to be of no use upon this 
|earth, but to live upon it only to his own hurt and to that of others, he suffered death 
|as a felon. So the law of England remained for sixty years. First drawn by Henry, 

it continued unrepealed through the reigns of Edward and of Mary, subsisting, there- 
| fore, with the deliberate approval of both the great parties between whom the country 
was divided. Reconsidered under Elizabeth, the same law was again formally passed ; 
and it was, therefore, the expressed conviction of the English nation, that it was 
| better for a man not to live at all than to live a profitless and worthless life. The 
vagabond was a sore spot upon the commonwealth, to be healed by wholesome disci- 
pline if the gangrene was not incurable; to be cut away with the knife if the milder 
| treatment of the cart-whip failed to be of profit. 
| After this chapter, the chapters which will be read with the most general 
| interest are those in the second volume which trace the early struggles of 
| Protestantism, the many martyrdoms, on both sides, the curious admixture 
of religious and political interests—which has continued to the present day 
|to give religion in England a quite peculiar position—and the trial of Anne 
| Bo eyn. A more important or more interesting section of English history 
cannot easily be named than that comprised within the second of Mr. 
Froude’s volumes; but it is one which has been so distorted by political and 
religious prejudices on both sides that the historian’s task is excessively 
delicate, unless he boldly adopt a partisan view, and leave to others to take 
the opposite. Mr. Froude is given to historical paradox, but he is extremely 
anxious to weigh evidence, and give each fact its due significance ; he states 
the case of Anne Boleyn, for instance, with scrupulous fairness, and leaves 
us in great perplexity as to which side to take, although he plainly indicates 
the side he himself takes. 

Mr. Froude is a master of narrative and in the rare art of ordonnance 
of vast material, so that the whole subject is marshalled clearly before the 
reader in a shape to leave in the memory a durable impression. We can 
remember no book which surpasses it in this respect ; and one great result 
of the art is that we rise from the work with a feeling of having received 
solid instruction in an easy manner. 








A LADY IN PERSIA. 

Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Sheil. Murray. 
Har of Persia, said a Scotch traveller, is a desert with salt. The other half 
is a desert without salt. Lady Sheil, who is a competent witness, almost 
ratifies this description. When you see a desolate plain or broad valley, she 
says, with no trees, except a few willows and poplars grouped about the 
thinly-scattered villages, you sce an epitome of Persian scenery, except on the 
coasts of the Caspian. ‘To believe the lyrists, Persian and others, would be 
to imagine a land red with roses, a vast cr Bp of nightingales and bowers, 
of resplendent cities, aud Lights of the World, each as bright as the young 
summer moon. Lady Sheil, whose Persian dreams had probab Aesese flushed by 
“Lalla Rookh,” seems to have been disappointed by the first glimpse of all that 
remains of a mighty ancient empire. A certain scepticism stole into her 

when she remembered that these were the dominions of the Great King. But 
they are among the disforested territories of Asia. Ladoucette and Laurent 
have proved the extraordinary changes worked in Persia by the destruction of its 
woods; so that, without accepting all that the ancient writers report as to the 
opulence of the Persian Empire—entire plains formed into gardens and shaded 
alleys—rivers consumed in irrigation—foliage overhanging the highways—the 
air sweet with the scent of flowers—we may conceive that, at a former epoch, 
Lady Sheil would have found the “ fine villages smothered in immense gat- 
dens, orchards of the most delicious fruits, and vineyards” more numerous 
than in the nineteenth century. Wherever the East is under the domination 
of Eastern rulers, it is in a state of decay. All that Persia wants to become 


prosperous is the cultivation of the soil. A century of beneficent reuness 
might restore all that the Tartars ruined, all that was destroyed by Genghiz 


and Holagou. Yet .in Persia, in spite of its barbarism and poverty, there 1s 
much to attract the European mind. And Lady Sheil enjoyed an advan 
not conferred on Malcolm, notwithstanding his charming stories—or on t 
diplomatist Porter, though he made the best use of his eyes in Ciceennen® 
on Morier, familiarly as he talks—or on Kinneir, whom she ought not 
have forgotten in her list of preceding writers : she lived in the anderoons, t 
homes of the Persian women, the harems of the Shah, and of several nobles, 





labourers were to receive fourpence a day for half the year, for the remaining half, 
ee. In the \harvest months they were allowed to work by the piece, and 


and is enabled, therefore, to become the anecdotist of female manners in Persia, 
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Scorcn Farmuxc wx Turxey.—About twenty-five 
Bh as ao g omen with their wives and families, 
have left the Broomielaw, Glasgow, by the Beaver 
steamer, en route for Liverpool, whence they will sail for 
by the screw steamer Arcadia. They are under 
srae of Mr. Gebbie, lately farm overseer to Mr. 
of Govan Ironworks, and are to be employed, 
under him, in introducing the Scotch system of farming 
among the Turks and Greeks, upon a beautiful and ex- 
tensive estate acquired by Mr. Thomas Parry, situated 
about twelve miles from Constantinople. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


BEVE —On the 3ist-ult., at 43, Upper Charlotte-street, 
ane the wife of William Roxby Beverly Esq.: 


ason. 

ARRINGTON.— On the 6th ult., at Barbados, Mrs. G. 
e Carri " x Missenden Abbey, Bucks: a son and heir. 
MENZIES.—On the 31st ult., at 19, Queen’s-terrace, Bays- 
water, the wife of Duncan Menzies, Esq., Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals: a daughter. 

N.—On the 2nd inst.,in Lower Berkeley-street, the 
Lady Annora Williams Wynn: a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


LEGH—WODEHOUSE.—On the 29th ult., at St. George’s: 
Hanover-square, William John Legh, ps late Captain of 
the 2ist Fusiliers, to Emily Jane, third daughter of the 
Rev. Canon and Jane Wodehouse. 

LOWTHER—LERCHENFELD.—0n the 3rd inst., at Leck- 
hampton, Cheltenham, Marcus Lowther, Esq., Lieut. R.N., 
fifth son of the late Gorges Lowther, Esq., of Hampton 

, Somerset, to Emily, widow of the late Count Maxi- 
milian de Lerchenfeld, of Munich, Bavaria, and daughter 
of the late Isaac Cookson, Esq., of Meldon-park, Nor- 
thumberland. 

THEOBALD—MIALL.—On the 5th inst., Mr. Morell Theo- 
bald, of Aller Cot » pitghgste Rise, to Ellen, youngest 
cen of Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., Sydenham Park, 

WILKINS—STEELE.—On the 5th of April, at Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S., John Bdward Wilkins. Esq., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Chicago, second son of the late John 
North Wilkins, Esq., of Bury-fields, Bourton-on-the-Wa- 
ter, Gloucestershire, to Margery Wilkie, second daughter 
of George Steele, Esq., of Chicago. 

DEATHS. 


BULLER.—On the 4th inst., at her residence, 5, Seamore- 
lace, Mayfair, the Right Hon. Lady Agnes Buller. 

HERVEY~On the 1st inst., the Lady Elizabeth Hervey, 
eldest daughter of the Earl Jermyn, M.-P. 

JOHN.—On the 28th ult., at Winchester, from the effects of 
illness, contracted in the trenches before Sebastopol, Cap- 

tain George Trevelyan John, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 

26. 


M .—On the 26th ult., off Spithead, on her way from 
West Australia, Isabella, the beloved wife of Commissary- 
General Mends, and daughter of the late Capt. Creighton, 
of the 11th Dragoons, and nd-daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B. 

SHARPE.—On the 3ist ult., at his residence, 17, Soho- 
square, in cor uence of a fall from his horse, Daniel 
8 . . F.R. and L.S., and President of the Gevlo- 
gical Society, in the 51st year of his age. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, June 3. 

BANKRUPTS.—James Fisner, York-road, Lambeth, 
and Cornwall-road, carpenter—FrREDERICK Futvoys, Re- 
gent-street, jeweller—James GILLIVER GuLazE, Serle’s- 
place, law stationer—THomas CoLE, Wandsworth, licensed 
victualler—RoBERT Dix Davey, Beckford-row, Walworth, 
milliner—JameEs Osporne, Curtain-road, Shoreditch, up- 
holsterer — HENRY Pratt Bartow, late of Lawrence 
Pountney-lane, and Cannon-street West, wine-merchant— 
Henry Critcuitow, Dudley, baker —THomas Cooper, 
Derby, builder—James BROADBENT HERBERT and Ep- 
WaRD Huinpuey, Liverpool, coal factor — Ricuarp 
BIRCHALL, jun., St. Helen’s, Lancashire, ironmonger. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS—J. Wiison, West Linton, 
Peeblesshire, flesher—G. BarcLay, Aberdeen, merchant. 


Friday, June 6. 
BANKRUPTS.—JouN AVERY NANSCAWEN Dawe, JAMES 
ODGES COTTRELL, and THoMAs BENHAM, Laurence Pount- 

ney-lane, City, seed merchants and seedsmen—ANTON LEO, 
Jeltrey-square, St. Mary Axe, merchant—GrorGE TarR- 


LinG@Ton, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, lodging-house | 
keeper—FREDERICK Cooper, Cheadle, Stafford, currier— | 
GEORGE ‘JosIAH PALMER the elder, Savoy-street, Strand, | 


printer—JosEPH SAMUEL Rowinson, Brook-street, New- 
road, Middlesex, stonemason—JAMEs Wricut, Bristol, 


cheesefactor—Joun WILLIAM CLARKE, Bury St. Edmund's, | 


ironmonger—GEORGE WorRALL Jones, Crickhowell, Bre- 


conshire, banker—Ropert Fisuenr, Exeter, builder—THo- | 


mas Dickson the younger, Bishopsgate-street Within, City, 


merchant—PrtER HuLmMk EpGE, Manchester, match ma- | 


nufacturer—GBEORGE FREDERICK ABBOTT, Clonakilty, Cork, 
and Manchester, draper. ; 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Rorert Wurtz, Glas- 
gow, provision merchant—GrorGrE Gowan, Edinburgh, 
architect. 





Commercial Waive. — 
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_ London, Friday Evening, June 6, 1856. 
TRE Trausatlantic news, and the frightful account of the 
inundations in France, have cast a sombre shadow over the 
stock and railway markets during the week. The settling 
of the Consol account took place during the week ; the con. 
tango was high above half per cent., which shows the pre- 
nce of a heavy bull account. Turkish 6 per cent. and 4 
per cent. continue firm, but little doing in them. Mexicans 
are flatter, the account of a large sum ‘having avrived per 
nt, for dividends, being untrue. Canada Government 
= rities the Railways in that colony are all flatter, 
o ; to the American difficulties. 
P oint Stock Banks remain about the same. The heavy 
Soe eonertet is perceptibly lower, and this feeling applies 
In Mines meen share market both French and Belgian, 
Mexican a ere is no stir—a few inquiries after United 
wee nares and Brazilian. Crystal Palace shares are 
th thout ail amount of business indeed that promised 
about’ the U the markets has come toa stop. The anxiety 
iamisoal — States quarrel is felt all over the City. The 
of our Minister from Washington is perhaps less 


dwelt upon than the fear of a chance quarrel between the 
two naval squadrons on the Central American coast, and the 
possibility of two hot-headed sea captains causing infinite 
mischief and ill-will, if not a disastrous war between the 
two nations. 

Money for commercial purposes is much easier, and were 
it not for the belligerent tone of the United States Govern- 
ment, we might sce Consols at 96 before August. At four 
o'clock the Market closed firmer all round. Consols for 
account, 954 j. 

Aberdeen, 252, 264; Bristol and Exeter, 88,90; Caledonian, 
60}, 614; Chester and Holyhead, 16, 17; East Anglian, 164, 
17}; Eastern Counties, 10, 10}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 60, 
62; Great Northern, 94}, 95}; Ditto, A stock, 78, 79; Ditto 
B stock, 129, 131; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
104, 106; Great Western, 61, 61); Lancaster and Carlisle, 
70,75; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 92, 924; London and Black- 
wall, 63, 74; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 103, 105; 
London and North-Western, 101%, 102}; London and South 
Western, 98, 99; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
29}, 293; Midland, 78, 784; Birmingham and Derby, 48, 50; 
Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 13, 15; North 
British, 35}, 364; North Eastern (Berwick), 81, 82; Ditto, 
Extension, 5}, 43 dis.; Ditto, Great North Eastern Purchase, 
34, 23 dis.; Ditto, Leeds, 173, 173; Ditto, York, 58, 59; 
North Staffordshire, 6, 5} dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol 
verhampton, 27, 28; Scottish Central, 102, 104; Scottish 
Midland, 77, 79; South Devon, 14, 15; South Eastern 
714, 713; South Wales, 73, 75; Vale of Neath, 19, 20; 
West Cornwall, 6}, 74; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 84, 84; 
Bombay and a, 14, 2pm.; Dutch Rhenish, 1, 14 pm. ; 
Eastern of France (Paris and Strasbourg), 37}, 373;_ Bast 
Indian, 23}, 24; Ditto, Extension, 23, 233;, Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A issue, 10}, 9} dis. ; Great Central of France, 6, 
6} pm.; Great Indian Peninsula, 224, 224; Great Luxem- 
bourg, 5g, 58; Great Western of Canada, 254, 25$; Ditto, 
New, 22, 2§ pm.; Great Western of Canada Bonds, payable 
1857, 100, 102; Ditto, ditto, Bonds, payable 1873, without 
option, 107, 110; Madras 44 per cent. guar., 203, 203; 
Namur and Liege, with interest, 77, 8; Northern of France, 
439, 444; Paris and Lyons, 57%, 583; Paris and Orleans, 53, 
55; Royal Danish, 19, 20; Sambre and Meuse, 11j, 11i; 
Scinde, guar. 5 per cent., 23, 3 pm.; West Flanders, 4}, 
43; Western ry North Western of France, 36, 37 ; Com- 
mercial, London, 32, 33; Colonial, 21, 22; London Chartered 
Australian, 184, 19; London Joint Stock, 314; London and 
Westminster, 49; Oriental Bank, 413; South Australian, 
384; Santiago de Cuba, 33, 33}. 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark-lane, Friday, June 6, 1856. 

THE supply of English Wheat this week has been quite 
trifling, and of Foreign very moderate; amongst the latter 
have been the first arrivals from St. Petersburg, including 
hard and soft Kubanka Wheat ; the former has been taken 
readily at 60s. per 62 lbs., the latter is of poor quality, and 
though held for the same money, does not find buyers. 
Holders are very firm, and though buyers are not very 
numerous, there is a fair trade doing at from 1s. to 2s. over 
Monday’s rates. The arrivals of Wheat and Maize off the 
coast have been rather numerous— of these, three cargoes of 
Galatz Wheat have been sold at 55s. and 56s.; four of Ka- 
lafat at 57s. to 58s., and 58s. 3d.; and two of Beheira at 41s. 
and 38s. 6d., all cost, freight, aud insurance. Seven cargoes 
of Galatz Maize have been taken at 29s. to 29s. 6d., and 30s.; 
and one cargo in poor condition at 28s.; and four cargoes of 
Ibrail at 28s., 28s. 3d. to 28s. 6d. and 28s. 9d., cost, freight, 
andiusurance. There is not much demand for cargoes on 
passage. Of Barley the supply is quite trifling, and the little 
on sale readily brings 1s. over Monday’s prices. Oats tooare 
in demand at 1s. advance; and it bey hardly probable 
that the supplies of this article will be sufficient to keep 
prices so low as they are at present. Beans are likewise held 
with more firmness. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. Mon.'Tues.|Wed. |Thur. Frid, 


Bank Stock........... Sankar (0 dbich 2174 | 2163 +218 | 217 
3 per Cent. Red... 934 934 3d 93¢ 93. 934 
3 perCent.Con.An. 94% O46 «= 943 | 94h D 4g 


Consolsfor Account, 945 | 948 944 95 95§ | 95, 
New3 perCent. An. 93% | 94 945 93% | 933 | 9 





New 24 per Cents... ...... Pes er ee lee 78 

Long Ans. 1860 ...... 3 3-16) ...... = 34 3 3-16 ... 3 3-16 

India Stock............ Sanase . | 236 | 236 | 233 | ...... 
| Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... | 3p Spj| Sp | ...... 2p 
Bo ree rr eras Be perce, 
| Ex. Bills, €1000...... 3p) 3 4p 8p 8p 


Ditto, £500 ........0002| seoeee 
Ditto, Small........... 





| FOREIGN FUNDS, 
| (LAST OPPICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
FRIDAY EVENING.) 








| Brazilian Bonds. ......... 100 | Portuguese 4 per Cents. 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 76} Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Chilian 6 per Cents........ ... _  _. ne aap 1074 
Chilian 3 per Cents . 69} Russian 4} per Cents.... 973 
| Dutch 24 per Cents....... 65 Spanish.................. a 45 
| Dutch 4 per Cent. Certf. 95 Spanish Committee Cer. 
Equador Bonds ............ of Coup. not fun....... 63 


Mexican Account ......... { Turkish 6 per Cents...... HOF 
Peruvian 43 per Cents...._ 774 Turkish New, 4 ditto ... 1034 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 46) Venezuela, 44 per Cents. 30 





| —_— = —— ——<— = = 
} D*: KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open (for gen- 
| tlemen only) from Ten till Ten, containing upwards of one 
| thousand models and preparations, illustrating every part 
of the human frame in health and disease, the race of men 
| &c. Lectures delivered at Twelve, Two, Four, and at Half- 
yast Seven, by Dr. G. Sexton, F.R.G.8S.; and a new and 
1ighly-interesting Series of Lectures is now in course of 
delivery by Dr. Kahn, at Half-past Eight every evening.— 
| Admission 1s, . 
B sAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
| £4 This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
| science of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind, 
| for, during the first twenty years of the present century, to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance—but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully de- 
monstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every 
rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the 
most important discoveries of the present age. 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 
Price 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROrAL OLYMPIC THEATRE— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 


M and during the week, first time, a New Farce called 
A VASCENATING INDIVIDUAL Characters by Messrs. F. 
Robson, , G. Murray, Danvers; Misses and 
Petncpal oaratre by Mesure", Wigan: Hones, Viti 
rincipal characters by Messrs. 

G. Murray, Leslie, Franks; Mise Masten ona ibe dora’ 
To conclude with STAY AT HOME. Characters by Messrs. 
G. Vining, a Leslie, F. Vining, G. M ; 
Miss Brom} iss Ternan, and Mrs. Stirling. 


at Half-past Mev en 0’clock. 


MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
i Exeter Hall. —Last Concert but Two in this Country. 
—Mr MITCHELL respectfully announces that MADA 
GOLDSCHMIDT will give a 
full band and chorus, at Exeter Hall, on Wi - 
ing, June 11, it being the last Concert but Two will 
be given by Madame Goldschmidt in this country.—Pro- 
me: Part I1.—Overture, “ Les deux Journées” 
ini). Air, “Pensa alla Patria,” Madame Viardot 
(oAraida” Gluck) Fantasie on Themes o€ “Don duen™ 
“ Armida”—Gluck). Fantasie on van 
Violoncello 








of Mozart, with Orchestral Accompaniments, ‘ 
Herr Moritz Ganz, from Berlin (Ganga). “ Ebbene...a 
te: ferisci”—“ Giorno d’orrore,” Madan it and 


ne 

ee ee wk Sraeeteal hg 
certstiick, for Piano-fo: wi - 
ments; Piano-forte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt (C. M. von 
Weber). Scena and Aria, “Ah non credea”—* Ah 
Sige T1e Choral Fantasia, “Piano-tor seuipa, Gan 
— .—Cho ‘an 0- 
Chorus; Piano-forte, Mr. Otto Goldschiidt (Beethoven). 
Duett, “ Per piacer alla Signora,” Madame dt 
Signor Belletti (“Il Tureo in Italia”—Rossini). Con 
certante, for Violin and Violoncello, without acecompani- 
ment, Messrs. Leopold and Moritz Ganz, from Berlin (L. 
and M. Ganz). Morning Hymn, Soprano, Solo, and F 
Chorus, Madame Goldschmidt (“ Vestale”—Spon ° 
Cavatina, “ Di militari onori,” Signor Belletti (“J a 
—Spohr). Scotch Ballad, “ John Anderson, Jo,” and a 

wedish Melody, “The Echo Song,” Madame idt. 
Part-song (Pearsall). Coronation March ae) 
Conductor, M. Benedict. Doors open at Seven, com- 
mence at ight o’clock precisely. 

Reserved and numbered seats, 1/7. 1s.; unreserved seats 
(Wem Gallery and body of the Hall), 10s. 6d.; area (under 
West Gallery), 7s. No more Tickets will be issued than can 
be conveniently accommodated —Applications for tickets 
received by Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, $3, Old Bond-street. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREAT 

FOUNTAINS.—The Directors of the C Palace 
Company beg to announce that Wed , the 18th of 
June, has been fixed for the opening of the GREAT FOUN- 
TAINS. On this day will take place the First Public Dis- 
play of the whole system of Waterworks, com {in 
addition to the Fountains already in action) the 
Temples, the Cascades, the Two Large Waterfalls, and the 
Fountains of the Grand Lower Basins. 

On this occasion, admission will be limited to holders of 
One Guinea (pink) and Two Guinea (yellow) Season Tickets, 
and to persons paying Half a Guinea. 

Transferable Tickets (blue) will not be available on this 
ong, See the dates specified on the face of these Tickets. 

* ~~ doors of the Palace and Park will be opened at 
welve. 

Milit: Bands will be in attendance, in addition to the 
Band of the Company. 


Crystal Palace, June 5, 1856. 


By order, 
G. GROVE, Secretary. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
‘THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS by Modern Artists of the FRENCH 
SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, at the GALLERY, 121, PALL- 
MALL, Admittance 1s. Season Tickets 5s. Catalogues 6d. 
B. TRODSHAM, Secretary. 


\ R. GEORGE BUCKLAND ’S PICTORIAL 
a and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS ( and 
Scenes from the Tempest) having been most lly 
received, will be given at the Regent Gallery, 69, Regent- 
street, every evening at 8 o'clock (Saturdays ¢ and 
on Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock. Mr. George nd 
will be assisted in the vocal portion of the Entertainment by 
Miss Clari Fraser.—Admission, 1s. and 2s.; dress stalls, 3s. 
Box-office open from 11 to 4. 


TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMILIES. 
By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent (the only patent 
existing for these preparations). 

Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 

DNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT GROATS 











and BARLEY are manufactured by a which 
entirely removes the acidity and unpleasant vour, so uni- 
versally found in similar pre tions. T produce Gruel 
and Barley Water in the highest perf bei 


manufactured perfectly pure, yield food of the most 

and nourishing yn for the Infant, the Invalid, and 

Aged. The Barley also makes a delicious Custard » 

and is an excellent i ient for thickening Soups, &c. 
The Patentees publish one only of the numerous 

nials they have received from eminent 

relying more confidently on the intrinsic q of the 

articles, of which one trial will not fail to convince the most 

fastidious of their purity and excellence. 


(Copy.) 
“ Chemical Tabemte , Guy’s Hospi 
February 19, 1885. - 


“T have submitted toa microscopical and chemical exa- 
mination the samples of barley — ¢ groats which you have 
forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that i find in 
them only those principles which are found in good 
there is no mineral or other a present, and from 
result of my investigation I believe them to be genuine, and 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr. 
Pereira to this description of food. 

(Signed) 

“ Messrs. Adnam and Co.” 

, yon boy rte res edge ~ Public are 
0 observe that each pac rs the signature of Pa- 
tentees, J. and J. ©, WDNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 


A. 8. Taytor. 





at 2s.,5s.,and 10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, 
&c., in Town and Country, 
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ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S and Snuff Stores (established 


4 eet . ‘ber 1a. 94; pe free, six 
pone a ~ boxes, « ~ 109, 12s. a. None are 
of the most approved ds. aie teas 





DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Specially rewarded for its a, and eé the Go- 
vernments of BELGIUM vod BB Bay and 
sanctioned by the Royat SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA. 





OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS : 
THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR OF 
HOLLAND. 

I have the honour of bringing to 
has pleased the King to grant you, 
silver medal, with an appropriate hono! 
testimony of his Majesty’s high approbation of 
in securing to this country a ble « of the 
efficacious Cod Liver Oil. 

The Minister of the Interior, 
gned) Van Der Herm. 

To Dr. De Jongh, at the Hague. 


THE INTENDANT OF THE CIVIL LIST OF 
BELGIUM. 


hat it 


hai know ti 
0. 101, a 


his decree 


ur efforts 
and most 


_ Sir—The King has charged me to return his very par- 
ticular thenks for the homage done to him by the presenta- 
tion of your most valuable researches concerning the Cod 
Liver Oil; as an expression of his utmost satisfaction, his 
Majesty has given me the order of presenting you with the 
scecompanying large gold medal.—I remain, with the highest 


. &e., 
Tho Intendant of the Civil List, 
) ConweE. 
To Dr. De Jongh, at the Hague. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled 
with Dr, de Jongh’s Stamp andl Signature, WITHOUT WHICH 
NONE ARE GENUINE, b: ANSAL. HARFORD, and CO., 
sole British Consignees, Strand, London ; and many 
a Chemists and Druggists throughout the United 

ingdom. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.: Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at 
Malvern, renowned for its urity, J. 8. and Co. can now 
produce s SHLISER WAT with all the CHEMICAL and 
EDICINAL properties which have rendered the Nassau 
Hg so celebrated. nee continue Manufacturing SODA, 
AGNESIA, and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 
a every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature 


M™ ERAL WATERS OF VICHY.—The 

. enecteing demand for these Waters, as valuable re- 
medial agents, by the Upper Classes in England, has in- 
dueed the Company to whom the French Government has 
conceded the privilege of vending them, to form an Esta- 
blishment in London, where they may be obtained in any 
quantities precisely as they are bottled at the springs. The 
PASTILLS or LOZENGES prepared from_the Saline Con- 
stituents of the Vichy Waters,and the SALTS, for Internal 
Use or for Baths, so celebrated on the Continent for all 
Stomach, Liver, and Renal Diseases, Gout, Rheumatism, 
&c., are also kept at the VICHY WATERS COMPANY'S 
DEPOT, 27, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, 


Signe: 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
FOR BAD LEGS: NO REMEDY IS BQUAL TO 
THEM.—Mrs. Wright, of the Deanery House, Penkridge, 
Staffordshire, suffered for a period of five years with bad 
legs, and had the best medical advice without obtaining any 
relief. At last she was induced to try Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills; and, after persevering with them for an ineonsi- 
derable time, a perfect cure was effected, and since that two 
years have elapsed without any return of the complaint, 
and Mrs. Wright is now enjoying the very best of 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; <4 A. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople; A. Guidiey, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


In the High Court of Chancery. 

rPRIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 
an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 
Chancery, and on the 1th of June following was made per- 
petnal, against Joseph Franklin and others, to restrain them, 
under a penalty of 1,000/., from imitating this medicine, 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
and the Imperial _E of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, 
No. 1,is aremedy for Relaxation, 8 and all 
the distressing consequenees arising from early abuse, &c., 
and its effects are ellicacious in youth, manhood, and old 
age; and to those persons who are nted entering the 
married state from the results of early errors it is in- 
valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
three days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
rtion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Oontinental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 
tunately the English physician treats with mereury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilla in world cannot remove 
bone Nos. 1. s —s = -< devoid _ ge ol one. 
sud of all nauseating es. on toilet 
table without their use suspected. Erissemen, Nos. 1, 


2, 3, are sold in tin cases, lls., or four cases in one for 
338., Which saves 11s,; and in 5d. whereby there is a 
saving of 1. 12s.; divided into separate doses, as adminis- 
tered Roux, &c. To be had whole- 
sale al in London, of 68, i; 

and Oo.. 63, Oxford-street; and 
R. H. ing 


Hannay 
Ah, ‘Banger, 150, Oxford-street ; 


) ; H. 
° Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 
sist Lone verge twa bckatigis Wet 


k | ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 


inseription, as a | 7: 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTBADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
tionate with those that have tended to make his establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country. 


Bedsteads, from ... £0 12 6 to£12 0 0 each 

Shower. baths, from ... . 0 7 6to 515 0 each 

ps (Moderateur), from 0 6 0 to * 6 0 each 
rate. 


All other kinds at the same 
Pure Colza Oil... oa | tne .. 48, 4d. per gallon 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales. 34 inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair: larger 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone table-knives, 
's. 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
2arvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table-knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen; table steels from 1s.each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.— 
An assortment-of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 


r set Of three..............00. from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
itto, Iron ditto..... .... from 18s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto - froma 7s. 6d. 





Round and gothic waiters, cake and bread-baskets equally 


low. 
THe PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 
pe WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent 
of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can be it distinguished from real silver. 





Fiddle or Thread or en 
Old Silver Brunswick. ing 
Pattern. Pattern. ' 
Table Spoons and Forks per 
dozen... nal a. — Bee GOB. wsceee 60s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... 30s. ...... E08. is::.. 42s. 
Tea ditto ... he Sie ROME” Seade eee 30s. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet, and Liqueur Frames, Waiters, 
Candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


Table Spoonsand Forks Fiddle, Thread. King’s. 


EPP vdacecbesncecsoscense 12s, 28s. 80s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. 2s. 25s. 
CO ee 5s. lis. 12s. 


Tilustrated catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD-STREET: 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET ; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
Established ap. 1820, 





UY of the MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
dressing-table, household, or stable use, thirty per cent. 
lower on any other house in the trade, at the Manufac- 
turers, J. and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court-road (op- 
ite Bedford-street, Bedford-square.)—Warranted tooth 
rushes, 3d. ; superior ditto, 4d. ; the best that can be made, 
6d. each.—N, B. The lowest price asked, and no abatement. 


HE LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES and 
COMBS in LONDON.—J. and J. WITHERS, 36, 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
0 RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 
Patents of 1840, 51, 54, and 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no safe is se- 
eure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. Lon- 
don Depot, 47A, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by 
post. 

Sold by HOBBS, ASHLEY, and CO., 97, Cheapside. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 


Established a.p. 1700, 





HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 

made to order, from Scotch Heather and Cheviot 

Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant ‘lailor, 74, Regent-street. 

The PELISSLER OVERCOAT, 21s. and 28s., adapted for 
the season ; the TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COATS; 
the GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS; and the HALF- 
GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


LITTLE QUEEN-STREET, 
OLBO 


HAIR DESTROYER, 1 
HIGH H 
LEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY, for remov- 
ing effectually superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
arms, and hands, without the slightest injury to the skin 
A. R. will warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest 


d and the hair to be entirely destroyed.— Sold in 
6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; or applied at the 











at 3s. 
Hair Dyeing Establishment as above, Forwarded for 








Sy ae EQUITABLE LIFE 
of the 


ANCE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
above SOOIETY was held in hkDIN BURG Hon 
The report by the Directors stated thet 
— ese nee the year Merwe, £4 M last, 
sums being £293 950, 

nual premiums thereon 20. — 

The result of the investigation 
of profits was then announced. oe the 
have arisen amounted 


laws of the Society, be sct aside as a reserve. 
at 1 —_ triennial division in 1850. = 
rom the remaining two-thirds a , 
the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, = all pola declared at 
six premiums had been d, not on the sums j 
policies, but also on the former vested muses, in the 
A. was = ¥- dition to £61,279 reserve above 
stated, a surplus of £13, t 
next division ee togo 
The INVESTED FUNDS of the Societ: 
ee nny ae 


The ANNUAL REVENUE to 






The EXISTING ASSURANCES to... 

Copies of the report may be obtained ’ 
office, 26, St. ‘anioemtation Edinburgh a the # head 
office, Bishopsgate-street Within; and at auy of the 
agencies. . 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, M y 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIR, Agent. 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDOY, 
EsrABLISHED A.D. 1844, 





Parties desirous of Investing Money are uested 
examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. sd 
and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


pg pee PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
London Branch—66, G arch-street, City, 

14, St. Andrew-square, Bdinburgh. 
ASSURANCES, with whole Profits, for a rate of Premium 
about the same as is charged in other Offices for a ‘fixed 
amount not entitled to any additions. 

Tables of Rates, and every information as to the system of 


Division of the Profits, may be had on application. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the SOCTETY was held on 
the 20th February, JOHN SINCLAIR, Esq., City Clerk, in 
the chair, The Report from the Directors showed, that 
“the business of the past year has considerably exceeded 
that of the previous year—a result which, considering the 
continued pressure on the industrial resources of the coun- 
try the Directors could not have ventured to an ite.” 
the new Proposals were 626, assuring 281,4182., and the cor- 
responding Premiums 9,403/. 17s. 10d, The total remiums 
received in the year amounted to 78,6761. 4s. 6d. Claims 
of the year, by 63 deaths, were 43,1391. 3s. The Report con- 
cluded as ’follows:—“'The Directors have adhered to the 
same careful system of administration as in former years, 
notwithstanding the excessive competition which prevails. 
They have refused to recognise the practice of giving tom- 
missions to induce a preference in bringing business to 
them; and in the extension of the Society by means of 
Agencies, they have kept steadily in view the importance of 
its being represented -—- whether in the case of Agents or 
Medical Advisers—by persons in whom they can pss full 
reliance. 

Full Reports of the Proceedings at the Meeting may * 
be had at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the London 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 

GHORGE GRANT, London Agent and Secretary. 
ree AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 

aud BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDE, at par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, June, 1856. 











1 * MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 

new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the‘head 
as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glassat the 
same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room. 
Price 24s. and upwards. The Patent can also be xed to 
any good Toilet Glass. Drawings and Prices sent free by 
Post. To be seen only at the Patentees, Messrs. HEAL & 
SON, whose warerooms also contain every variety of D 
Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment 
of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BE ROOM FURNI- 
TURE 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and pt as 
wards of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL & SON, 
196, TOLTENHAM-COU RT-ROAD. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HILE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS Na 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to ye 
the most effective invention in the curative one 4 
Hernia. The use of a steel _— (so often hurtf athe 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Ba e being worn _ red 
body, while the requisite resisting ead is suppli Ja 
Moe- Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so -_— -- 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 


luriug sleep. . 
; A p rhe a cireular — = had, and the Truss (wee 
cannot fail to fit) forwarde y_ post, on the 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer z 

‘Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
EY ASTIC STOCKINGS, pe BR-CASS &c, 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and cases € 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, > 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, an 5 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 78. : 
16s. Postage, 








stamps ; free by post, eight extra. 


‘Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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June 7, 1856.) 


THE LEADER. 

















ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ASSURAN 
b fact ta C EAPE, AS street, Mansion House, 
very description effected. 
faves hen may he paid during the first five 
rema during the whole of life. 
geek at BOGS, 60, &c. 
rers on personal or other security. 
Lee et of profits go to Assurers on the bonus seale. 


raged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
—e WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


HE TPE CAMB AMBRIAN and UNIVERSAL LIFE 
T and FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY. 
Capital 100,000. Established 1849. 
Office treet. Agencies in the principal towns 
* apie ingiand and Wales. 
This the benefit of assurance in all its 
ne ee fiiehly eligible for every description of life 


important feature entirely originating 
with Oe Cocemey. vis’ Marriage | Dowries, Life Asssurance, 
and Deferred nnuities included in one policy. 
— of premium mo: lerate. All policies indisputable. 
Annuities gran Family endowments. 
louns on personal aud other securities. ; 
of proposal and every information may be obtained 
utedile. By order, 


ALFRED MELHADO, Manager. 


a 
STERN LIFE ASSU: RANCE and AN. 
NUITY SOCIETY. 
$, Parliament-strect, London.— Established a.p. 1842. 
oy -place, Russell-square. 
Oo feng UPD. Charing cross. 
G. H. Drew, tag ibernia-chambers, Wellington-strect, 
London Bri 


Evan SP nesham- street, Belgrave-square. 
v. 1 man, Millbank- street, Westminster. 
a, Abinedn street, Westminster. 
. art, Esq., Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
T. Gr ool Bsa, Norbury Park, Surrey. 
B. Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 
F. B. Marston, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent’s Park. 
J. Nicols, Esq., Savile- row, Burlington-gardeus. 
a Esq., Eaton-square, Pimlico. 

1 Seger, Bsa. Millbank-row, Westminster. 

., Swanscombe, Kent. 

J. & Woot, ieee "Vietoria-street, Westminster. 
Banxers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Acrvary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A., F-R.A.S. 
By a valuable new principle, originated by this office, 
policies effected in it do not become void through the tem- 

inability of its assurers to pay a premium, as per- 
isso is given, upon application (if his policy ’pe of at 
least years’ standing), to suspend the payment, at 
interest, according to the conditions detailed in the So- 


a: prospectus. 
rates of endowments "cca, to young lives and an- 
ities to old lives are liber: 
invalid lives are accepted at an increased rate of pre- 
mium, where they are not in a completely satisfactory state 
of health; and any person, paying a fee of one guinea, may 
be re-examined as to the state of his health, and the di- 
rectors will make a reduction of premium where just. 
Partners in firms can increase their available capital, by 
the aid ofa special life assurance policy. 
tors desirous of assuring the lives of their debtors.— 
Free policies are issued, at a small increased rate of pre- 
nium, which remain in force, although the life assured may 
go to any part of the world; and payment of the pre- 
miums is Saaly required while the creditors and debtors are 
jointly alive. Every information, free of expense, may be 
Obtained of the actuary. 
The third quinquennial division of profits will take place 
at the close of the year 1859. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 5: 5s. (2s. 6d. to members of 
riendly Societies), 

A TREATISE on LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and SAVINGS BANKS; with 
& Mathematical Appendix and Tables; and Model Rules for 
Friendly Societies. By ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
F.R.A.S., Author of Treatises on Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment, Tontine, and Benefit Building Societies. 

London: C. peas, Red Lion-.court, Fleet-street. 

MPROVED DEPOSI’ r ond DISCOUN 

BANK. (The Life Assurance Treasury.)—Five or six 
xf cent., as per arrangement, on Deposits. A Free Life 
licy given, in addition to3 per cent. on Drawing accounts. 

Bills discounted, Annuities granted. A liberal commission to 


Chairman—The Right Hon. the EARL of DEVON. 

Prospectuses, forms of application for Shares, &c., may be 

had at 6, Cannon-street West, City. 
G. H. LAW, General Manager. 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDEN" > OF ANY *DESCRIPTION, 
OR THE SUM OF 
£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy 
in the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or 


00 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Forms of P 1, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the 


Agents—of the Clerks at all the Prine ipal Railway Stations 


and at the Head Office, London, where also 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


against by the Journey or by the Year as 
heretofore. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Passen Insurance Company, Empowered by 
H Sreeat Act of alone, Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, 


May be insured 





This day, in post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., | 
H E RTH A. By Frepema Brewer. | 


ArtTuvR HALL, VirtvE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day, 
ARON DE BAZANCOURT'’S HISTORY | 
OF THE WAR. Translated from the French. 
Sampson, Low, Son, and Co., “7, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, pries 6d. 
LECTURE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 





ye KANT, delivered at Magdalen College, 20, 1856. 
By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., er in 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. Magdalen College ; 


Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
J. H. and James Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand, 
London. 
Es Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE IRISH CHURCH: SPEECH of Mr. 
EDWARD MIALL, M.P., in favour of the im ial 
disendowment of all seets in Lreland, delivered in the House 
of Commons May 27th, 1856. 
London: ErrinGHam WILSON, Royal Exchange; Dublin: 
McGLasHAN and GILL. 





" BANK-NOTE FORGERY AND ITS PREVENTION. 
This day is published, in demy 4to., price 5s., 


QECURITY AND MANUFACTURE OF 
» BANK NOTES. Being the substance of a Lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, on May 
9th, 1856. With Explanatory Notes and Engraved Speci- 
mens. By HENRY BRADBURY, M.R.L., 

“ An interesting paper on the ations a of Bank Notes 
was recently read by Mr. Henry Bredbury at the Royal 
Institution. Its object was to enforce the necessity of em- 
ploying the highest resources of theengraver’sart. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bradbury, every means has been taken to bring 
bank-note paper to perfection, but similar attention has not 
been paid to bank-note engraving, although excellence in 
both is essential to a complete result. The goneeel wt 
ness of his theory will probably be admit 
Times Money Article. 


Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Published this day, price 7s. 6d., 


1 Di AYS IN PHILOSOPHY. By ALEX- 
Y ANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, M.A., | en of 
Logic and Metaphysics, New College, Edinburgh. 
ConTENTS 
I. Life and Philosophy of Leibnitz. 
I. Hamilton and Reid: Theory of Percep tion. 
I. Scottish Metaphysics: Theory of Causation. 
V. The Insoluble Problem: A Disquisition on our Ig- 
norance of the Infinite. 
V. The Metaphysies of Augustinianism. 
VL. Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing and Being. 
VII. The Philosophical Class-room in the Nineteenth Gen- 
tury. 





Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: Haminzon, 
ADAMS, and Co. 
Price Two Shillings, cloth, limp. ma 
T= CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN 
ECCLESLIASTICISM. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
W. Wurs, 36, Bloomsbury-street. 





London : 
“ Now let reason, not passion, be thy guide !” 
Will be published on Saturday next, 
AN INQUIRY into the CHARGE of 
d Lord Chief-Justice CAMPBELL, 
On the LATE TRIAL of WILLIAM PALMER. 
Illustrative of its Dangerous Tendencies as Destructive to 
the long-enjoyed Rights and Privileges of all British 
Subjects. 
By the Rev. THOMAS PALMB 
Brother of the Prisoner WILLIAM PALMER. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 6d. 
Jonmn TAYLOR, 384, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Sold by all booksellers in town and country. 





Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d., 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
d Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
Frauds that are fpenction’ by versons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 
By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Keyr and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUACES. 
h R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the Uni- 


versity of Padua, who bas been established in London 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and French 
at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. He also at- 
tends Schools both in town and country. Mr. ARRIVA- 
BENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and the 
most medioere mind cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend 
his lessons. 
Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABEN®, No. 4, St. 
Michael’s- lace, Brees. 


F®: ,AMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 


manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 





possession of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 
sorted to with confidence, and used with suecess in cases 
of temporary sickness, occurring im families more or less 
every day, are so obvious to all, that no question can 
be raised of its importanee to every housekeeper in the 
kingdom. 

For females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
aflections, blotehes, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 
produce a healthy ame ee 

Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 





Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TRE- 
VELYAN,” “ MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
HE OLD GREY CHURCH: A Nove. 
By ‘the Author of “Trevelyan,” “Marriage in High 


Life.” 
fo proter ite. 


“It is written in a gen’ 
uliar ny the same its own. fw profes 





The story As, Bt ss sateen 
os P 

racters are al —7 in the narrative 
effective.”—Morning Post. 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, Second Edition, 3 vols., 
Gas: or, Slave Life in . With 
a Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD Bart, 


“ It is an original, varied, and spirited story, boldly con- 
i ed, artf I ne pleasantly told.”—Leader. 
nec One of tthe most masterly and oe works of fiction 
wit h which we are acquainted.”— te. 
“ All the-world will want to read d tids week atthe, 


London: Ric#arp Beyti8y, New Burlington-street. 





THE NEW ROMANCE BY MR. ARCHIBALD BOYD. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in’3 Vols., 
TPHE CROWN WARD: A Stor 


of the 
Days of James I. ay, ARCHIBALD BOYD, Author of 
“The Duchess” and “ The'Gardinal.” 


“It is bere emg to read a vounnee which, without ser- 
vilely imitating Seott that free and buoyant 
spirit of adventure which is the cs charm of his narratives, In 
constant aud sustained adven' we Mr. gate makes good a 
claim to be classed with Scott.”"—Press. 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, aor Burlington-street. 


~ “ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS.” 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d., cloth 
ALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
CHARLES KNIGHT. A New Bdition, with 52 
iltastretions by W. preee  te cau a 
“This book. is a 





saheuniiar 
introduction to caer ish ijeeratire ever published—a branch 
of knowledge, as rt of the Civil Service 
Commission, to have bess wy ientte ly r neglected.” 

London: GrorGE RovuTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 





ROUTLEDGER’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


Tes EY HALL. 4 Taromas Hoop. 
“The only novel Tom ever wrote.” 


Also, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 
Mr. Ledb: Adventures. | Mothers and Daughters. 
hi Aibort Benth, Mre Gore. wy 


an a “catty Gumte By G. B. 


vouac. 
— . By Max- e 


Prank Bitton. By semi wep, By Lady Soot 


Pe GrorGE Rovriwees and Co., 2, Parringdon- 
street, 





Just ready, price 1s., 


Ts UNITED STATES: THEIR CONSTI. 


TUTION and POWER, containi summary 
of the Naval and Mili ihitary feces of the ib a8 well as the 
BROWNE, 


American . By OMARLES 
Author of “ Life of Southey.” 
London: Kent and Co,, Paternoster-row. 





SWEDENBORG'S WORKS. 


ONJUGIAL LOVE and its CHASTE "DE- 
LIGHTS; also, ADULTBROUS LOVE and its IN- 

SANE PLEASURES. Demy 8vo, 4s. 

HEAVEN and HELL; also, the INTERMEDIATE 
STATE or WORLD of SPIRITS. A Relation 
Heard and Seen.” Demy vo, 3s. ‘With Hartley's Preheee, 
3s. 

APOCALYPSE REVEALED, in which are disclosed 


| the Arcana therein Foretold. Twovols., 8s. Bither volume, 
4s. All sent post free. 


London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury-street. 


Second Edition. 
TOO ;” axp Orner Porms. By BEEL- 
ZEBUB. Fe&p. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ‘Gs. 
by post on receipt of the amount in postage 
“We turned over a leaf or two, yawning as we did it ; but 
the lines we here and there picked up, as our eye ran down 





the page, half afraid to to otaleon converse with one who came in 
so questionable a —, 2 us was 
plenty of fine masie in in tte wo of this same devil, and we 
turned back and read without pausing.”— 
Times. 
London: E. TowNsenD, Hampars, 421, Oxford-street, 


and all Booksellers. 





Just published, post free, ne stamps, with presriptions in in 


(inp, UNMASKED. ey 
Impositions, and Deceptions fully ‘explained, 
SUTTON, M.R.OS. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“The author has conferred ‘on suffering 
humanity, by laying bare the 3 yA ices of nefa- 
rious adventurers, who advertise to cure —— which 
the know nothing.’ —H Herald. 
mt 1) gemans to thousands, to whom we recommend 
i 
sr . SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-road, 

ndon. 













































































































RECENT WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 


—— 
Now Ready, Third Edition, with 150 Illustrations, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 80s. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING: 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KUGLER. 
Edited, with Notes, by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, 
R.A., President of the Royal Academy. 

“ By far the best manual we are acquainted with, for 
every one who, without the of foreign and 
particularly Italian travel, desires to make a real study 
of art. Its method, its chronological arrangement, and 
its generally judicious criticism, make it most instruc- 
tive to a learner.” — The Ecclesiastic. 

“Those who require a succinct compendium of the 
history of Italian painting, will find what they need in 
Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, edited by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, with numerous and well-executed illustrations 
of the most celebrated paintings referred to in it.”— 
Murray's Handbook of Italy. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


EDITED BY RALPH N. WORNUM. 
With a Chart of Contemporary Schools. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“Asa compendium on Italian painters, the 
traveller will find no work in a small space so useful as 
this; indeed it may be considered as a necessary com- 
panion or supplement to the Handbooks of Italy ; except 
in rare cases, the artist even will find in it all the bio- 
graphical details for his purpose, with indica- 
tions of the principal works of each painter, and a very 
clear view of the connexion of the different Italian 
schools of with each other.”—Murray’s Hand- 
book of K 


HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
PAINTERS, 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A. Wrra Ixuvsrrations. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“The volume contains an in general view 
of the art of painting, as displayed in the works of the 
best masters of all schools; it is clearly and elegantly 
written, without resort to technical terms; and it is 
likely to be even more useful as a series of lessons to 
uninstructed picture-seers, than as a Handbook for 
Young Painters.” —Ezaminer. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE, 


BEING A CONCISE AND POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
DIFFERENT STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE PREVAILING IN 
ALL AGES AND ALL COUNTRIES. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
With 850 Intusrrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

‘Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful ‘ Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture.’ "Murray's Handbook of Italy. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, DRAWINGS, &c. 
By Dr. WAAGEN, Director of the Royal Gallery at 
Berlin, 38 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to 
contain more of the essence of true connoisseurship than 
any other of the same class that has yet come before the 
public. Dr. Waagen’s name is too familiar to the art- 
world to require any introduction.”— Quarterly Review. 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


HIS LIFE AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


By Mrs. BRAY. 
With Porrrarr and ILLvsrrations from his chief works. 
Fep. 4to. 21s. 


“ The illustrations, drawn with great care, are printed 
in a perfectly new style—in which gives them 
the effect of drawings. It is difficult at times to escape 
the conviction that the pencil of Stothard himself has 
been employed to adorn the volume. We have not 
opened @ prettier volume.”— Times. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarte Srreer. 


THE LEADER. 








$24, Sat., June 7, 1856. 
—— 





COMPLETION OF THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
Now complete, in 25 vols. 16mo., price 5/. 5s., cloth, 


HE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY : A Series of 

Works of acknowledged merit, not exceeding in com 

the limits of a small box.—The collection is well ted for 

and school-room libraries, or ia separate portions for 
presents and prize-books. 

*,* Two lists of the Traveller's Library—tist., classified 
in 25 vols., price 5/. 5s. cloth; or, 2nd. as origim issued in 
102 Parts. |s. each, forming 50 vols., 2s. 6d. each—may be had 
of the Publishers and of all Booksellers. 


London: Lonemay, Browy, GREEN, and LoneMans. 


WORK BY THE LATE LORD COCKBURN. 


Just published, in one Volume demy 8vo, (uniform with 
the “ Life of Lord Jeffrey”), price 14s., 
By 


EMORIALS OF HIS TIME. 
HENRY COCKBURN. 

ee: A. &C. Brack; London: Sold by all Book- 

se! 


ers. 





Just published in erown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


HYSICIANS AND PHYSIC: 
THREE ADDRESSES. 
I. On the Duties of Young Physicians ; 
II. On the Prospects of Young Physicians ; 
III. On the Modern Advancement of Physic. 
By JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Medicine and Midwifery in the University of 
— aud Physician-Accoucheur to the Queen for 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Churchill. 


Bighth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 
HE HOUSE I LIVE IN;; or, Popular Il- 


lustrations of the Structure and Functions of the Hu- 





man y- 
London: Jonny W. ParKeEr and Son, West Strand. 





{In a few days, Two Volumes, foolscap octavo, 
bie : A Story of Real Life 
Thirty Years Ago. 

London: Jonn W. ParxkeEr and Son, West Strand. 








In a few days, foolscap octavo, 


D*® CRESSY: A Tale. By the Author of 
“ Dorothy.” 


Also, Second Edition, foolscap octavo. 
DOROTHY. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


4s. 6d., 





In foolseap octavo, 5s. 
yo. AND HIS WORKS. 
WILLIAM STIRLING, M.P. 
By the same Author, 
CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
THE FIFTH. Third Edition. 8s. 
ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. Three 
Volumes, 3/. 3s. 
London: Jonn W. PaRKeERr and Son, West Strand. 


By 








WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY; or, the Earthas It Is. By Miss R. M. ZORN- 
LIN. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
THE WORLD OF WATERS; or, Recreations in 
amar. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Cheaper Edition. 
4s, 6d. 


By Miss R. M. 
By THOMAS 


RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. 
ZORNLIN. Third Edition. 4s. 5d. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
GRIFFITHS. Second Edition. 5s. 
RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. 
LEWIS TOMLINSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL. 
By WALTER WHITE. 
Author of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


ing the New Volume of Chapman and 
all’s Series of Original Works. 


{In a few days. 





Fo 


MR. BAYLE ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 

THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM, 
EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 

By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Purple Tints of Paris.” 
[In a few days. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY 
LORREQUER.” 


In One Volume 8vo, price One Guinea, 
THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With 40 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
[On Wednesday. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





. BLACKWOOD & gong’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~>—. 


BOTHWELL: A P 
D.C.L., Author of “ ea an ons E Aytoun ’ 


(To be published in June. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMA TIV 
By Professor WILSON. In phrase ~y the B 
lected edition of his Works. Bdited by Proms 


FERRIER. Un the press, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES oF 


QUEENS of SCOTLAND. Vols. L. to ¥. 
each. The Sixth Volume is in the press, +» rice 10s, 6d, 


THE SKETCHER. the Rey. 
A.M., Oxon. oat peace Zohn Bagles, 


Magazine.” [To be published in Sane 


GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND VERE. 
TIAN DOMINATION, a.v. 1483-1821. By GEORGE 
FINLAY, LL.D., Athens. 10s, 6d. 


INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: The 
Theory of Knowing and Being. By J. F. FERRIER, 
A.B., Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy at St. Andrews. The Second Edition, price 
10s. 6d. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Professor 
WILSON. Edited by Professor FERRIER. 4 yds, 
price 24s. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S PERSON 
NARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGN under OMER 
PASHA. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 
THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 16s. 
MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST. 12s. 64. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 
SEBASTOPOL, written in the Camp. By LieutOol. 
HAMLEY. With Coloured Illustrations. 21s. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, from the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. Library Edition, 14 vols. 8vo, 101, 10s. Also 
in 20 vols., crown 8vo, price 61. 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. Vols, 
I, to V., price 15s. each. 


LIFE of JOHN DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, 


with some account of his Cotemporaries. By Sir A. 
ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. A new Edition. With Maps 
and Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir 
R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L, F.R.S., &c., and Professor 
NICHOL. Constructed by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas.” On 4 Sheets, beau- 
tifully printed in Colours, price 63s.; or in Clotlr 
Case, 70s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. By A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON. A new and enlarged edition. Imperial 
folio, price 127, 12s., half-bound in morocco. 


[In a few days: 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. Incrown 8vo. 


[To be published in June. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
CHARLES M‘INTOSH. 2 vols. Large 8v0, 
41. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY 
OF COMMON LIFE. 2 Vols., Illustrated with Bu 
gravings on Wood, 11s. 6d. 





45, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
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